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When Ev Dovale comes in off the road, it’s almost a cer- Like millions of dba Americans, Ev daa oe and his family 
tainty that his charming wife, Marjorie, will have lined have become devoted hi-fi fans. (Ev says he’s the unofficial 
up a number of “electronic”’ projects to keep Ev out of president of the Tucson chapter). Ev and Marjorie are partic- 
trouble. Here’s Mr. Fix-it himself reassembling a small ularly fond of the scores from current Broadway and Hollywood 
toaster that got out of whack. hits. ‘‘Music for relaxing’, Marjorie describes them. 


Like all American National’s correspondent bankers, assistant vice president 
Ev Dovale believes in service. Working out of a Chicago office and a Tucson home, 
Ev studies his customers and prospects, seeking ways to help them. He is typical 
of the men you'll enjoy doing business with at the American National Bank. 
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That family patio in Tucson is the scene of many This could be a scene straight from “The Rifleman” 
“‘eook-outs’”’. Chef Dovale is putting the finishing savors or “U.S. Marshall” with the Arizona mountains 
on a steak while daughter Judith Ann and son John in the background. Actually it’s only Ev and young 
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are fixing the rest of the meal and waiting for the steaks. John out on the desert doing a little Saturday morn- 
(Hurry up, Pop... we’re hungry!) ing target practice. 


American National Bank 
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and Trust Company of Chicago 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION LA SALLE AT WASHINGTON « FRANKLIN 2-9200 


American National Bank is fully equipped to provide you with a complete investment service, 
speedy clearance of checks, safekeeping of securities, and integrated foreign department 
information. We will facilitate your transfer of funds, negotiate overline loans, supply 
you with complete and accurate credit information ... advise you on public relations 
services. More and more banks look to American National for effective service with a mini- 
mum of red tape. We'd like you to look to us for this same kind of friendly cooperation. 
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BEN DUBOIS 
IS RE-ELECTED 
TO 26TH TERM 


Ben DuBois, secretary of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association since 
1933, was re-elected to that position 
at the annual 
convention in 
Philadelphia. Mr. 
DuBois was 
named to his 
26th successive 
term by unani- 
mous action of 
the executive 
board. He is one 

MR. DUBOIS of the original 
founders of the Association, and is 
president of the First State Bank of 
Sauk Centre, Minnesota. 











Immediately after their instal- 
lation at the concluding session 
of the 25th annual convention of 
the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation in Philadelphia, associa- 
tion officers posed for this photo 
with the outgoing president. 
From left are R. E. Gormley, im- 
mediate past president and vice 
president of the Georgia Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, Atlan- 
ta; O. K. Johnson, new president 
of the association and president 
of the Whitefish Bay (Wiscon- 
sin) State Bank; O. D. Hansen, 
association first vice president 
and president of the Bank of 
Union County, Elk Point, South 
Dakota, and Reed H. Albig, IBA 
second vice president and presi- 
dent of the National Bank of Me- 
Keesport, McKeesport, Pennsyl- 
vania. 
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BANK WANTED 


Qualified banker with many years experience 
wants to purchase small country bank, will 
also consider minority interest with position 
as managing officer. Write Box #825, c/o 
The INDEPENDENT BANKER, Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota. 





First Quarter 
Farm Income 
Shows Gain 


Cash income from farm products 
sold on the market in the first quarter 
of this year was slightly larger than 
that for the same period of 1958, re- 
ports the United States Department of 
Agriculture. An increased volume of 
marketings offset somewhat lower 
prices. 

USDA believes that prices and net 
incomes realized by farmers this year 
will be somewhat under 1958 when 
they rose to the highest levels in five 
years. It is felt that the increased vol- 
ume of farm marketings probably will 
keep farm cash receipts at the 1958 
level, despite lower prices. 

Preliminary estimates of farmer 
cash receipts in March is $2.2 bil- 
lion, down one per cent from the 
same period last year. Livestock re- 
ceipts for March this year are esti- 
mated at $1.5 billion and crop re- 
ceipts at $700 million. 





Bank Holds 2nd 
Money Course 
For Women 


Investment plans, stocks and bonds, 
real estate, insurance, budgeting . . . 

These might not sound like sub- 
jects that would interest women, but 
National Boulevard Bank of Chicago 
has proved that they are. 

The five titles were part of the sec- 
ond annual “Money Management 
Course” for business women of Chi- 
cago. The course recently ended after 
running for five weeks on successive 
Monday nights. Top leaders in the 
Chicago business community were on 
hand to address the women at each 
session. 

Robert A. Bachle, vice president of 
the bank, wrote that “our first effort 
last year was so successful (seven 
times oversubscribed) that we decid- 
ed to make it an annual affair. The 
ladies interest in financial subjects 
seems unquenchable and our speakers 
tell me that the question periods fol- 
lowing the lectures contain some of 
the most intelligent discussions they 
have ever experienced.” 

Although women who attended the 
lectures were charged an enrollment 
fee of $10, the full price was refunded 
to those who took part in four of the 
sessions. Any forfeited fees were do- 
nated to the Chicago Community 
Fund. 





LUNCHEON table scene shows, from left, 
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F. C. Packard, president of the 


Springville (Utah) Banking Company; John Hof, vice president, Easton-Taylor 
Trust Company, St. Louis, and L. E. Evans, president, Maplewood Bank & Trust 
Company, Maplewood, Missouri. Mr. Packard is president of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth Federal Reserve District. 
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25TH ANNUAL CONVENTION 





Bank Mergers, S&L Tax Issue 


Dominant at IBA Sessions 


Tighter control over bank mergers 
and enactment of legislation to ease 
the tax advantage mutual savings in- 
stitutions hold over commercial banks 
were urged by the 25th annual con- 
vention of the Independent Bankers 
Association in Philadelphia, April 27- 
29. Convention sessions were held at 
the Sheraton Hotel. Nearly 1,000 
bankers, wives and guests from 
throughout the nation attended. 
Dominant at the convention was: 
@ Concern over the growing eco- 
nomic concentration brought about 





by bank mergers, increased branch- 
ing and holding company activity. 

@ Sentiment for a change in fed- 
eral laws that now permit mutual sav- 
ings institutions virtually to escape 
federal income taxes. 

The convention adopted unani- 
mously a report of its Legislative 
Committee recommending a tighter 
federal rein over bank mergers. The 
report was submitted to the conven- 
tion by Royal L. Mullins, committee 
chairman, immediate past president 
of the association and president of 


LIBERTY BELL stop at Independence Hall. From left: R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, 
Georgia, who presided at all convention sessions; O. K. Johnson of Whitefish Bay, 
Wisconsin, installed as IBA president during the convention, and F. C. Packard, 
resident of the Springville (Utah) Banking Company and also president of the 
ndependent Bankers Association of the Twelfth Federal Reserve. District. 
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the Wolfe City National Bank, Wolfe 
City, Texas. 

The convention went on record as 
“strongly recommending” that the 
Department of Justice have the au- 
thority in determining the monopoly 
aspects involved in any merger re- 
quest by banks to supervisory agen- 
cies. 


Commend Attorney General 


The United States Attorney Gen- 
eral was commended by convention 
resolution for launching the antitrust 
action to block acquisition of Cali- 
fornia Bank of Los Angeles by First- 
america Corporation. The resolution 
declared, “This association commends 
and expresses its appreciation to the 
Attorney General for this forthright 
action, as well as the anticipated 
prosecution of the case.” 

The convention gave strong en- 
dorsement to the Curtis Bill (HR 
3149) and the Harrison Bill (HR 
5204), both of which propose to re- 
duce the amount that mutual savings 
institutions can set aside as a tax-free 
reserve for losses. Under terms of 
this proposed legislation, mutuals 
could set aside only 5 per cent of 
withdrawable accounts as a loss re- 
serve. Presently, the law permits a 12 
per cent reserve for losses. 

The convention urged that both the 
Harrison and Curtis Bills be amend- 
ed to limit dividends of mutual sav- 
ings institutions to 3 per cent. 

Tax recommendations adopted by 
the convention were submitted by the 
IBA Savings and Loan Committee, of 
which Ben H. Ryan, president of the 
State Bank of East Moline, East Mo- 


line, Illinois, is chairman. 


Compare Formulas 


The committee report compared 
provisions of the Curtis Bill and the 
Harrison Bill with the tax equality 
formula worked out by the American 
Bankers Association and commented: 
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“The committee recommends the 
continuance of our active support of 
the Curtis and Harrison Bills on the 
basis that they are more logical, more 
productive of revenue for the treas- 
ury, more defensible and more nearly 
achieve our aim of tax equality.” 

In his “State of the Union” mes- 
sage to the convention, IBA president 
R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, 
termed the Curtis and Harrison Bills 
the best means yet proposed to adjust 
the existing unfair tax advantage 
mutual savings institutions hold over 
commercial banks. 

Mr. Gormley commented that the 
sponsors of these bills, Representative 
Thomas Curtis, Missouri Republican, 
and Representative Burr Harrison, 
Virginia Democrat, “are to be com- 
mended for their courage and should 
have the support of all bankers.” 


Militance Urged 


Mr. Gormley declared that associa- 
tion members must be more militant 
in their efforts to preserve independ- 
ent banking. He said, “I think our 
most important and immediate task is 
to overcome a spirit of lethargy and 
passiveness in our membership and 
to arouse all bankers to the danger 
facing them. In addition, we must sell 
the general public on the inherent 
danger of monopoly in banking and 
convince them that no other type of 
financial institution will serve the eco- 
nomic needs of their community as 
well as the independent, locally-owned, 
locally-managed bank.” 

Another speaker, Arthur Schlesing- 
er Jr., professor of history at Harvard 
University, told the convention: 

“For some years now, America has 
been shuttling along in an age of pas- 
sivity. We seem to have forgotten our 
national habit of get-up-and-go. The 
desire for forward motion—ideas, 
foreign policy, even in our national 
economy—has gone from our life. 
Everything we are doing is a marking 
of time.” 


Cites Ad Need 


The need for national advertising 
by the banking industry was pointed 
out to the convention in an address by 
Morris R. Brownell Jr., chairman of 
the Foundation for Commercial Banks 
and vice president of the Philadelphia 
National Bank. 

About 4,500 commercial banks, 
representing about 66 per cent of the 
nation’s bank deposits, are contrib- 
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THE IBA’s first vice president, O. D. Hansen, president of the Bank of Union 
County, Elk Point, South Dakota, chats with the Iowa director, A. T. Donhowe, 
vice president, Central National Bank & Trust Company, Des Moines. 


uting to the bank advertising fund, 
Mr. Brownell said. 

Though contributions for banking 
industry national advertising total 
nearly $600,000, this amount is rela- 
tively small, Mr. Brownell pointed 
out. For example: savings and loan 
associations are spending $1,650,000 
a year for national advertising; life 
insurance companies $1,750,000; the 
New York Stock Exchange, $1,200,- 
000. 

Bradford Brett, president of the 
First National Bank in Mexico, Mis- 
souri, who is chairman of Missouri- 
ans Against Branch Banking, told the 
convention how his group had defeat- 
ed the effort to introduce branch bank- 
ing in Missouri last fall. In a referen- 
dum vote, Missourians turned down 
branch banking, 677,000 to 287,000. 
Mr. Brett declared: 


Desire for Bigness 


“T have very little use for the big 
city banker who wants branch bank- 
ing. And I believe that most of them 
want it.” 

“It has been my observation that 
they are never satisfied and they sim- 
ply feed upon their brother bankers 
to get bigger and bigger and bigger. 


If they can’t buy you out or force 
you out, they merge you out. They 
are hogs at the trough. I can say to 
every independent banker in this 
room, they are your deadly enemies. 
“They wine you and dine you and 
give you soft double talk about fel- 
lowship and then stick the knife in 
your side when you are not looking. 
With a few notable exceptions, they 
are monopoly minded and intend to 
control all the money and credit in 
America if they possible can.” 


Fed President Talks 


Dr. Karl R. Bopp, president, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
delivered an address on “Economic 
Achievement and Growth.” He com- 
mented on the concern in this country 
over the rapid rate of Russia’s eco- 
nomic growth. In the next seven years, 
the Russians plan to increase their 
gross national product at an average 
rate of 714 per cent per year, which is 
more than double the historical rate 
of growth in the United States. Said 
Dr. Bopp: 

“Perhaps the Russian economy can 
grow as rapidly as planned, perhaps 
not. Economic growth in most coun- 
tries, including Russia, has been an 
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CHATTING with Ben DuBois of Sauk Centre, Minnesota (right), secretary of the 
Independent Bankers Association, are Mr. and Mrs. A. W. Emch of Woodville, 
Ohio, where Mr. Emch is president of the Woodville State Bank. He is IBA 


director for Ohio. 


uneven process of drifts and spurts. 
“In any case I urge that we do not 
respond to this Russian challenge in 
desperation, as desperation and dis- 
aster frequently march hand in hand. 
Fortunately, we need not resort to 
desperate measures. The achievements 
of our economic system over the past 
centuries will now serve us well.” 


Raps Absentee Ownership 


Representative Wright Patman, 
Texas Democrat, told the convention 
that the future of independent bank- 
ing depends upon the future of inde- 
pendent business. He said: 

“The main streets of America are 
becoming absentee-owned and absen- 
tee-controlled.” He urged the bankers 
to use their “quite considerable in- 
fluence” to reshape the tax, antitrust 
and other business laws to give small 
business a fair break in the competi- 
tive processes and in the transactions 
with government.” 

Randolph Hughes, president, Na- 
tional Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks and Commissioner of 
Banks for Delaware, questioned in 
his convention address whether inde- 
pendent banking can adequately serve 
a highly industrialized area. He said: 

“Industrial development of neces- 
sity calls for large credit outlays and 
therefore it is almost impossible for 
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small independent banks to operate 
in areas of industrial development.” 
He said he had approved mergers 
and increased branch bank expansion 
in Delaware so that the economy 
would be better served. 


impact Noted 


Mr. Hughes attempted to soften the 
evident impact of his views on the 
independents with this comment, 
“However, if the economy of your 
states does not warrant the same bank 
expansion as my state, I would be the 
last to force upon you philosophies 
you do not need and do not want.” 

Harry J. Harding, president of the 
First National Bank of Pleasanton, 
California, and honorary president of 
the Independent Bankers Association 
of the Twelfth Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict, was the final convention speak- 
er. He declared: 

“Instead of a rising curve that 
marks the death of independent 
banks, I firmly believe that with an 
aroused, alert, and organized, inde- 
pendent banking fraternity, this trend 
can be and is being changed.” 

The convention was saddened by 
news of the death of William L. Greg- 
ory of St. Louis, Missouri, association 
director from Missouri and past presi- 
dent. Mr. Gregory, 61, died in Mis- 
souri following surgery. The conven- 





tion observed a moment of silence in 
his memory. 

These resolutions were adopted by 
the convention. The Resolutions Com- 
mittee was headed by Joseph V. John- 
son, president of the Johnson County 
Bank of Tecumseh, Nebraska, and a 
past president of the association. 

BANK PURCHASE INEQUALITY— 
Pledged the association to work for 
passage of legislation to offset the tax 
advantage holding companies have in 
purchasing banks by exchange of 
stock. 

STATE LEGISLATION—Urged all IBA 
state organizations to introduce and 
promote at the state level bills to con- 
trol bank holding companies. 


Favor Preferred Stock 


PREFERRED STOCK—Endorsed the 
use of preferred stock or debentures 
as a desirable element in bank capi- 
tal, recommended its favorable con- 
sideration by bank supervisory agen- 
cies and urged enabling federal and 
state legislation to permit preferred 
stock, 

INSURANCE PREMIUMS—Reaffirmed 
opposition to collection of insurance 
premiums by drawing drafts against 
checking accounts of customers. 

SUPERVISOR SALARIES—Urged sal- 
ary increases for state banking de- 
partment personnel in those states 
“where salaries fall substantially be- 
low compensation paid to other state 
employes for comparable positions.” 

INFLATION—Commended the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board for its fight 
against inflationary forces. 


Prizes Awarded 


The awarding of three prizes was 
a feature of the banquet which was 
the final convention event. The prizes 
were a trip to Bermuda for two and 
$250, donated by the American Ex- 
press Company; an 18-horsepower 
motor donated by Evinrude Motors 
and a stereophonic phonograph given 
as an exhibitors’ prize. The winners 
were: 

TRIP TO BERMUDA—R. M. Gesell, 
president, Cherokee State Bank, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. 

EVINRUDE MOTOR—William C. 
Young, executive vice president, Com- 
mercial State Bank, Andrews, Texas. 

STEREO RECORD PLAYER—Mrs. B. S. 
Neill, Kings Mountain, North Caro- 
lina. Her husband is president of the 
First National Bank there. 
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New Bank Is 
Planned for 


White Plains 


Plans for formation of a new bank 
at White Plains, New York, to be 
known as the Independent National 
Bank of Westchester, have been an- 
nounced. It will 
be the only inde- 
pendent bank in 
the community. 
A committee of 
not less than 15 
persons has been 
formed to apply 
for the charter 
for the national 
bank. Names of 
the three temporary officers are Ir- 
ving B. Altman of Rye, New York; 
Edward W. Hickey, of Tarrytown, 
and John L. Freeman, of White 


Plains. 


MR. HICKEY 


Was IBA Director 


Mr. Hickey has been in banking 
since 1938 and was New York state 
director of the Independent Bankers 
Association in 1954. He is a former 
director, chairman of the board and 
president of the former Tarrytown 
National Bank and Trust Company. 
He also was a New York state repre- 
sentative in 1954 and is a former vice 
president and director of the Nation- 
al Bank of Westchester. 

Mr. Altman is the executive vice 
president and cashier of the Mercan- 
tile Bank in New York City. Mr. 
Freeman is a member of the law 
firm of Wolf, Haldensteen, Adler and 
Freeman of New York City. 

Mr. Altman has been named chair- 
man, Mr. Hickey secretary and Mr. 
Freeman counsel of the new bank. 


In New Building 


The organizational committee has 
arranged for a ground floor location 
in a new nine-story building. The 
bank will be capitalized at $1,500,- 
000, representing 50,000 shares of 
stock at $30 a share. 

The new national bank will be 
the first new commercial bank to 
be organized in White Plains since 
1914. There are two commercial 
banks in the city at present. White 
Plains has 54,000 population. 
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BRETT MISSOURI DIRECTOR OF 
IBA, SUCCEEDS GREGORY 


Bradford Brett, president of the First National Bank of Mexico, Missouri, 
as been named Missouri director of the Independent Bankers Association of 


MR. BRETT 


America. He succeeds William L. Gregory, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Gregory was president and a director of the 
Easton-Taylor Trust Company of St. Louis at the time of 
his death. He was national president of the IBA in 1946. 

Mr. Brett was named an IBA director by R. E. Gormley, 
past president. His appointment was confirmed by the re- 
cent Philadelphia convention of the association. Members 
of the board serve for a three-year term. 

The new director has long been active in the IBA and 
the Missouri Bankers Association. He was chairman of 
Missourians Against Branch Banking in 1958 when the 


group led efforts of Missouri bankers to defeat the proposal to allow so-called 


branch banking in the state. 


The measure was beaten at the polls by a vote of 677,000 to 287,000. 

The new IBA executive councilman is a graduate of the University of Mis- 
souri and attended the Graduate School of Banking at Rutgers University in 
New Jersey. He was a lieutenant commander in the Navy during World War II. 





Wisconsin Assembly Kills 
Bill to Permit Branching 


Amid charges branch banking is a 
“cannibalistic device,” the Wisconsin 
assembly killed a bill to allow banks 
in the state to open up to five branches 
in the county where they are located. 

Badger state lawmakers went fur- 
ther and made killing of the measure 
permanent by a parliamentary device. 
Opponents moved reconsideration of 
the first vote, and then killed it a 
second time so that the bill cannot be 
revived later in the session. 

Vote to kill the bill was 62 to 35. 
Amendments to Wisconsin banking 
laws require a two-thirds majority to 
be enacted. Present state law forbids 
opening of additional branch banks. 

During the bill’s debate, Assembly- 
man R. E. Peterson of Clintonville 
called the bill “a cannibalistic device 
to enable the large banks to eat up 
the small banks.” Assemblyman Pel- 
lant, a Democrat from Milwaukee, 
led the fight for the bill. 

He claimed that existing banks are 
unable to provide the banking serv- 
ices required by today’s population, 
and “it’s almost impossible, because 
of financial problems involved to 
establish new banks. The only way is 
to allow present banks to place the 
branches where the people are.” 


Chairmen Are 
Named for 
FPRA Parley 


Chairmen have been named for the 
Financial Public Relations Associa- 
tion’s 1959 convention in November 
at Bal Harbour, Florida. Announce- 
ment is made by E. T. Hetzler, FPRA 
president and Reed Sass, first vice 
president, also general chairman of 
the convention. 

Program chairman is Kenneth E. 
Johnson, vice president of the Kansas 
State Bank in Wichita, Kansas. Clinic 
chairman is Donald R. Hassell, assist- 
ant vice president of the Hanover 
Bank in New York City. Vice chair- 
man of the clinics is Louis C. Fink, 
advertising manager of the Trust 
Company of Georgia, in Atlanta. 

The 44th annual convention will be 
held in the Americana hotel on No- 
vember | through 5. 

Mr. Hetzler is vice president of the 
Bankers Trust Company in New York 
City and Mr. Sass is vice president 
of the Fort Worth National Bank, 
Fort Worth, Texas. 
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CONVENTION ADDRESS 





Harding Offers Independents 
A ‘Blueprint for Survival’ 


A program to halt the trend toward 
centralization of banking and to in- 
sure the survival of independent bank- 
ing was presented to the Independent 
Bankers Association in Philadelphia 
April 29 by Harry J. Harding. He is 
honorary president of the Independ- 
ent Bankers Association of the 12th 
Federal Reserve District and presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, 
Pleasanton, California. 

Mr. Harding, in an address titled, 
“Watch—A Blueprint for Survival,” 
advocated this program for independ- 
ents: 

@ Keep your own house in order. 

© Keep a strong, aggressive or- 
ganization. 

@ Fight for corrective legislation 
with the determination and courage 
showed in the bank holding com- 
pany fight, and in the Missouri and 
New York State battles. 

@ Each one of us must do his part. 

Here is the text of Mr. Harding’s 
address: 


What Survival Means 


Is independent community banking 
on the way out? Is independent bank- 
ing worth saving? Who cares? 

My topic assumes we may not be 
alert—fully awake, or aware of what 
is taking place. It also implies that 
there is a question of survival—survi- 
val of the business we represent. Sur- 
vival means marching forward to 
greater achievements; greater service. 

At any time during the last 10 
years or so, with reasonable assur- 
ance, you could predict the time of 
the practical elimination of independ- 
ent community banks in this country. 

You would be fairly correct in say- 
ing that if the trend toward central- 
ized control of banking continues, 
without any great acceleration, then 
in 20 to 25 years there would be so 
few independent banks left, and the 
percentage of deposits held by such 
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banks would be so small as to make 
community banking relatively un- 
important. 


Alarming Trend 


This may sound like a prophecy 
of doom, but I don’t think what the 
figures seem to foretell will come to 
pass. However, the extent to which 
centralized control of banking has 
taken place is rather alarming. 

Instead of a rising curve that marks 


About the Speaker . . . 





HARRY J. HARDING 


Mr. Harding is one of the most wide- 
ly known independent bankers in the 
nation, having served for many years 
as president of the Independent Bank- 
ers Association of the Twelfth Federal 
Reserve District. He still holds the title 
of honorary president in that organiza- 
tion. Many years ago, he began his 
banking career in New York City, then 
moved to California, where he now is 
president of The First National Bank 
of Pleasanton, California. Title of his 
talk was “Watch—A Blueprint for 
Survival.” 





the death of independent banks, I 
firmly believe that with an aroused 
and alert, well-organized and cour- 
ageous independent banking frater- 
nity this trend can be and is being 
changed. 

There are now 13,540 commercial 
banks in this country. This is 1,681 
less than 10 years ago, in spite of 
the organization of 841 new banks in 
the same period—and in spite of a 
tremendous growth in population and 
in our economy. 

Today the 100 largest banks con- 
trol 48 per cent of this country’s com- 
mercial bank deposits. Less than 3 
per cent of the country’s banks hold 
63 per cent of all commercial deposits. 

In the period from December 31, 
1948, to the end of last year, the 
number of banks with branches about 
doubled, and the total number of 
branches increased from 4,431 to 
9,068. 


Shrinkage by Merger 


There are 11,428 unit banks, which 
is 1,616 fewer unit banks than 10 
years ago. Mergers account for 1,- 
407 of this shrinkage. 

During 1958 there were 151 merg- 
ers, down a little from the year be- 
fore when there were 162 mergers. 
The top 300 banks accounted for 64 
mergers last year. That means that 
about one out of every five of these 
largest banks figured in a merger. 

In the group of banks that number 
301 to 2,447 in point of deposits, 
there were only 49 mergers. 

Among the 11,000 banks with less 
than 10 million dollars in deposits 
there were only 38 mergers. 

This vividly presents the fact that 
the move toward centralized control 
over banking assets is largely among 
the very big banks—a case of big 
banks getting bigger and fewer. 

Representative Emanuel Celler, 
chairman of the House Judiciary 
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Committee, in testifying before the 
Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee last month, on proposed bank 
merger legislation, declared that in 
10 of the nation’s 16 leading financial 
centers four banks own more than 
80 per cent of all commercial bank 
assets. 

In 9 of these financial centers two 
banks own more than 60 per cent of 
all commercial bank assets; in each 
of the 16 leading financial centers the 
first two banks own more than 40 
per cent of all the commercial assets; 
the first four banks, 60 per cent. 


Little Leaks Sink Ships 


How did we get this way? Certain- 
ly Congress did not deliberately set 
out to scuttle our American system 
of diffused, competitive banking—a 
system that as recently as 1937, in the 
famous Boston resolution, the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association declared was 
the best adapted to America’s needs. 

If not by design and governmental 
decree, how then was the centralized 
control of so large a part of our bank- 
ing assets brought about? 

Little leaks sink big ships, someone 
well said. 

It has been little leaks—a loophole 
here and there; plus a desire on the 
part of some ambitious person to take 
advantage of these loopholes that 
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has caused us to reach this point. As 
Chairman Celler has pointed out, in 
city after city the concentration of 
banking assets was due primarily to 
mergers. 


‘Benevolent Attitude’ 


One of the causes of this trend to- 
ward centralized control of banking I 
lay to weakness in our dual banking 
system—a system, mark you, that I 
think has served us well and can con- 
tinue to do so. But this one weakness, 
or shall we say the human fraility, 
has done independent banking great 
harm. 

In those states where branch- 
ing is permitted, either statewide 
or on a limited area basis, and 
that means in 41 out of the 50 
states, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia—there seems to be a race 
between our banking supervisory 
agencies. 

It is in a benevolent attitude 
toward the merger of banks and 
establishment of branches, with 
each supervisory agency appar- 
ently happy to enlarge the share 
of banking assets under its re- 
spective supervision—sometimes 
with charges and counter-charges 
of “unfair-dealings.” The lessen- 
ing of competition seemed to 
have been overlooked. 


The privilege of establishing 
branches of banks, when enacted into 
law by the states and by Congress, 
was with the avowed purpose of help- 
ing to provide banking services to 
unbanked communities, particularly 
in the sparsely populated areas. Con- 
gress and the state legislatures never 
intended that merging and branching 
would be used as the means of eradi- 
cating thousands of existing commu- 
nity banks from our banking system. 

But the deterioration of our system 
of independent community banks has 
not been by legislative oversight or 
negligence entirely. We have been 
somewhat remiss ourselves. 


Lack of Vigilance 


Without realizing the significance 
or without raising any strong protest, 
we have permitted legislative enact- 
ment of measures that made it easier 
to merge—and to branch—such as 
the so-called “two-way street” meas- 
ure, permitting mergers without liqui- 
dation; the reduction of capital re- 
quired for branches; the extension of 
branch banking facilities, such as in 
Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and other 
states. 

Now that we have an alert organ- 
ization of independent banks, we are 
facing up to moves that would tend 
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(Continued from page 9) 
to eliminate community banking in a 
number of areas. 

I am thinking of the moves to per- 
mit branches in Illinois, and in Wis- 
consin; the extension of branching 
areas in New York state; the sponsor- 
ship of laws regulating bank holding 
companies by a number of the states; 
a proposed law in South Dakota and 
in Alaska that would allow out-of- 
state holding companies to acquire 
control of the banks in those states; 
and there are many such moves we 
must oppose or support, as the need 
may be. 


Alertness Needed 


We must watch—we must be eter- 
nally alert! 

Now let us discuss some of the 
things necessary for survival—neces- 
sary so that community banking can 
keep its rightful place in our expand- 
ing economy. 

First of all, I would like to raise a 
most important point. Is independent 
banking free from weaknesses or criti- 
cism? Our opponents might ask, is 
independent banking worth saving? 

We have agreed with the statement 
previously quoted, that the independ- 
ent banking system has proved best 
adapted to the needs of this country. 

We have proudly pointed to our 
country’s economic growth and we 
have claimed that our system of bank- 
ing, in a large measure, has been re- 
sponsible for this. 

We have pointed to other countries 
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with economic resources and oppor- 
tunities as great as our own, but with 
different banking systems, that cer- 
tainly have not made the progress 
and development that the U.S. has. 

But are there any weaknesses—any- 
thing that might need correction, as 
far as independent banking is con- 
cerned? 


imperfect System 


Not all people believe our commu- 
nity banking is perfect. All you need 
to do to find this out is to go through 
a struggle such as Bradford Brett, Bill 
Gregory and the other boys in Mis- 
souri did. The newspapers of St. 
Louis were supporting the “opening 
wedge” branch bank measure. These 
papers called the small community 
bankers “reactionaries,” “local mo- 
nopolists,” and other uncomplimen- 
tary names. These charges need no 
reply. 

But there is one charge that I am 
willing to grant as having particular 
application to the smaller independent 
bankers. That is our vulnerability to 
defalcations, because of the lack of 
adequate internal audit controls or of 
an outside audit. 

Ir recent months in the western 
part of our country we experienced 
within a short time, three defalcations 
—all very large. In one case the bank 
had to be closed. The president of 
that bank wrote me “the irony of it is 
that liquidation was far more expen- 
sive than many outside audits would 
have cost.” 
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In the second, a large branch bank 
took over the liabilities, operating 
the location as a branch. In the third 
the bond was large enough to cover 
the loss. 

However, in all these cases the 
newspapers very prominently played 
up the fact that these banks were in- 
dependent banks—this hurts all of us. 
The inference is plain—independent 
banking is more vulnerable to losses 
of this kind than large chain banks. 


Defalcation Danger 

In the Financial Institutions Act 
before Congress last session there was 
a provision whereby the Federal Re- 
serve Board could require outside 
audits where it felt these were neces- 
sary. This was opposed by banking 
generally. However, it is a foregone 
conclusion that unless the defalcation 
record is changed for the better there 
will be pressure for such a provision 
—in fact some of the states are taking 
this course. 

When statistics pile up to show that 
not a single failure of a bank con- 
trolled by a holding company, nor of 
a large branch banking system, was 
closed because of defalcation (or any 
other reason, for that matter), we can 
understand why a provision in the 
law that could permit a supervisory 
agency to require an outside audit 
has a particular significance to the 
independent bank. 

It should not be necessary to com- 
pel good housekeeping by law. Most 
independent banks are free from criti- 
cism in this respect, but there is no 
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excuse for any bank not to have a 
good internal audit system, or else 
have an audit, either by a correspond- 
ent bank or some outside organiza- 
tion. Shall we wait until compelled— 
or shall we in our selfish interests take 
steps to eliminate this weakness? 


Management Succession 


There is another point that I want 
to discuss. Supervisory authorities 
have stated many times that some of 
our smaller banks are weak in that 
there is no provision for continuity 
of management. This has been a fac- 
tor that encouraged mergers. 

We have recognized this is a real 
problem—one that one of your com- 
mittees has been working on for some 
years. No simple answer has been 
found, but we must face up to the fact 
that until we independent bankers, 
each one for himself, can solve this 
problem we will be open to criticism. 

Three thoughts I present for your 
consideration in our efforts to bul- 
wark the independent banking struc- 
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ture as to continuity of management. 

First, action to further banking 
education. The policy level is well 
taken care of—but I am thinking of 
the younger men. I would like to see 
us strive for the goal of “every man 
trained for the job ahead”—not mere- 
ly for the job he is doing. 

Second, the matter of stock options 
should be studied and made a part 
of our program to encourage con- 
tinued interest on the part of those 
who are expected to assume manage- 
ment. 


Capitalization 


Third, stock purchase agreements, 
whereby stock offered for sale must 
first be offered to the other stock- 
holders, and voting trusts where these 
are legal. These measures we have 
found most helpful out west in pre- 
serving the independent status of a 
bank—particularly where there were 
no dominant stock interests. 

With a growing population and an 
expanding economy very often the 


capital demands of a bank cannot be 
met out of earnings. The result has 
been that some of our banks are un- 
dercapitalized. 

The holding companies boast that 
they are able to provide ample capi- 
tal to those banks in their control, 
when and if needed. The larger 
branch banking systems say the larger 
the banking system and the more 
widespread are its operations, the 
easier it is to establish a market for 
their shares, and provide capital. 

We know the local bank is restricted 
to its own backyard as far as raising 
capital is concerned. Often the stock 
in a bank is held by just a few indi- 
viduals. Because of limited outside 
means these individuals may not be 
in a position to supply capital funds 
when required. But, in the eyes of 
the supervisory agency, there is no 
excuse for operating a bank that is 
undercapitalized. We as independent 
bankers must avoid this criticism. 

How to meet this problem is im- 
portant enough to warrant a broad 
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BEN DUBOIS of Sauk Centre, Minnesota, IBA secretary, chats with three associa- 
tion directors. From left: D. Fay Case, Minnesota, president of the Security State 
Bank, Cannon Falls; R. L. Mullins, Texas, a past president of the association and 
president, The Wolfe City National Bank, and N. B. Matthews, Montana, presi- 
dent of the Basin State Bank at Stanford. 


study by a special committee, or sub- 
committee of your organization. The 
merits and disadvantages of preferred 
stock and debentures as a means of 
obtaining bank capital funds should 
be investigated fully— not in the light 
of hidebound traditions, but in the 
light of today’s problems affecting 
the smaller banks. 


Deal With Friends 


Another point that needs to be con- 
sidered in our plans for the defense 
of independent banking is our cor- 
respondent relationships. Do you 
think it makes sense for a_ bank, 
striving to maintain its existence in 
a sea of hungry sharks, to feed the 
sharks through favoring them with a 
correspondent account? I admire 
those of you that have had the cour- 
age of your convictions and have 
placed your patronage where it will 
help you and your fellow independent 
bankers. 

A first step then in the fight for 
survival, is to review our own shop 
and to make sure that we are fortified 


with: 

@ Internal audit control, or an out- 
side audit 

@ Provision for continuity of 
management 


@ Adequate capital 

@ Correspondent relationships you 
can count on to help preserve inde- 
pendent banking. 
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Besides running a sound and well- 
managed bank, what else is there we 
must do for survival and the years 
ahead? 


Legislative Aspect 


We have said that the situation in 
which we find ourselves is largely 
caused by legislative omissions and 
loopholes. The court of appeals then, 
is the legislatures-—state and national. 

But you, one independent banker, 
alone, cannot go to the legislature 
unsupported and expect to get results. 
Physically, too, that is impractical. 
But in cooperation with other inde- 
pendent banks you can be represented 
before the legislatures—and_collec- 
tively you will have a strength that 
will be most effective. 

You may belong to a dozen as- 
sociations—banking groups, service 
clubs, chambers of commerce and 
what not—but there is only one or- 
ganization that is dedicated to the 
preservation of the business of inde- 
pendent banking; only one organiza- 
tion that will raise its voice in your 
behalf when some other segment of 
banking may consider the matter to 
be detrimental to its interests. 


United Action Needed 


Do you need such an organiza- 
tion? You who are here know the 
answer. | don’t hesitate to say that 
if it was not for your Independent 


Bankers Association, fighting for 
your survival, as it has for many 
years, the lines on the chart would 
show a lot closer to the point of our 
extinction than at present. 

We independents need to be unit- 
ed. We need several thousand more 
banks to support our association if 
we have the will to survive; the de- 
sire to move forward to greater 
things. 

Because of the efforts of the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association the 
problems and the viewpoint of the 
small banks are recognized and better 
understood by Congress than in many 
years. The importance of the small 
community bank in our economy and 
the stature of the small banker have 
been enhanced in the eyes of Con- 
gress. 

Never, at least in many years, have 
we had a better opportunity, than at 
present, to correct through legislative 
action the loopholes and weaknesses 
in our banking laws that have made 
us a prey to cannabalism. 

You know how your association 
has represented you in many states 
on many matters that vitally affect 
the future of independent banking. 


California Case 


In California the two IBA asso- 
ciations jointly filed objections to the 
acquisition of control by Firstamer- 
ica of the billion dollar California 
Bank, with its head office in Los An- 
geles, and the merger of that bank 
with another billion dollar bank, The 
First Western Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of San Francisco, control of 
which already was held by the bank 
holding company. But the Federal 
Reserve Board by a vote of 5 to 1 
approved the application. 

This looked like the end. However, 
your representatives thought the mat- 
ter should be called to the attention 
of the Attorney General, for we felt 
very strongly that there may be a 
violation of Section 7 of the Clayton 
Act. 

The result of our letter on this was 
that on April 2 the Attorney Gen- 
eral filed a suit in San Francisco un- 
der the Sherman and Clayton Acts 
to halt the merger of these two gi- 
gantic banks and to compel divest- 
ment of the California Bank by the 
Firstamerica Corporation, on the 
grounds that this acquisition tended 
to create a monopoly. 

Of course, what the outcome will 
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be, time alone will tell. But this inci- 
dent emphasizes the importance of an 
organization that will constantly be 
on the alert to protect the commun- 
ity bank. Just a letter—a little thing 
—but to the right people at the right 
time! 

This leads us to call attention to 
some legislation that we need to sup- 
port, or to oppose to help us survive. 


Merger Bills 


There are now before Congress a 
number of bills to regulate bank mer- 
gers. One, the Celler bill, this asso- 
ciation has supported. The Celler bill 
in effect extends the provisions of the 
monopoly standards of the Clayton 
Act which now covers only mergers 
through stock acquisitions, to all 
mergers. But once again, the bill 
sponsored by the Treasury Depart- 
ment S 1062, with its nebulous cri- 
teria for monopoly, is receiving 
prompt treatment in the Senate Com- 
mittee, apparently to head off the 
Celler bill, which had passed the 
House in 1955 without dissent. 

I am of the opinion that S 1062 
even if it again meets with Senate 
approval cannot pass the House. The 
most it can accomplish, it seems to 
me, is to block enactment of any mer- 
ger legislation. Perhaps that is the 
primary purpose of some who sup- 
port the bill. 

I do not like to take exception to 
the American Bankers Association 
stand in the matter of bank merger 
legislation. But I would be remiss if 
I did not make clear that our views 
are diametrically opposed to those 
of the ABA. In 1955 the ABA em- 
phatically testified that no bank mer- 
ger legislation was needed. | do not 
know that the ABA has ever stated 
publicly it has changed its mind. 


‘Worse Than Nothing’ 


I do not hesitate to say that it is 
my opinion that S 1062, which the 
ABA supports, if passed in its present 
form, is worse than no legislation, 
because it would take all bank mer- 
gers out from under the Sherman and 
Clayton Acts. 

If strong bank merger legislation, 
such as we have been supporting, is 
enacted, I am confident the tide of 
mergers will largely subside, at least 
among the big banks, where the less- 
ening of competition is an impor- 
tant factor. The rat-race for centrali- 
zation then will largely concentrate 
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in the pre-empting of locations for 
branches, long before an area may 
have reached a stage where it could 
support an independent bank. 

This association is on record in 
favor of legislation that will require 
an opportunity for a public hearing 
on charter and branch applications. 
The principles of such legislation are 
embodied in a bill introduced in the 
House by Congressman Multer, HR 
1039, Enactment of such legislation 
will be another step in our program 
for survival. 

There are a number of other legis- 
lative matters that are important to 
our future. One is the Curtis and Har- 
rison Bills, steps in the direction of 
tax equality with savings and loan 
associations. Here again your asso- 
ciation and the ABA do not see eye 
to eye. But that also was the case 
with bank holding company legisla- 
tion. And again, I say there is only 
one organization that you can look 
to with assurance of help in your 
problem of meeting competition, and 
survival, and that is your own—In- 
dependent Bankers Association. 

I have pointed out that there has 
been a terrific trend toward central- 
ization of banking, which if contin- 
ued will mean elimination of the bus- 
iness we represent as an important 
factor in our country’s banking sys- 
tem. To stem and change the di- 
rection of this tide, we must do four 
things :— 

@ Keep our own house in order. 
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@ Keep a strong, aggressive or- 
ganization. 

@ Fight for corrective legislation 
with the determination and 
courage you showed in the bank 
holding company fight, and in 
the Missouri and New York 
State battles. 

@ Each one of us must do our 
part. 

The future of independent banking 
is in your hands. It is worth living 
for. It is worth fighting for. It is 
your responsibility and your oppor- 
tunity to lift community banking to 
new, higher levels. 

Congress wants to know how the 
people directly affected by legisla- 
tion feel. Whenever your association 
asks you to write your Senators and 
Congressman — in all earnestness I 
urge you to make that the first thing 
for you to do. With that kind of 
help you will chalk up further vic- 
tories, and our survival will be as- 
sured, We will enter a new era where 
we will play an even greater part in 
serving the people and in helping 
our country to prosper. 

Remember, a strong offense is the 
best defense. Things don’t just hap- 
pen, you’ve got to help them happen. 
We must watch! 


Money has litile value to its pos- 
sessor unless it also has value to 
others. 


—Leland Stanford 








W.L. Gregory, 
Former IBA 
President, Dies 


One of independent banking’s 
greatest champions, William L. Greg- 
ory, president and director of the 
Easton-Taylor Trust Company of St. 
"2 seg Louis, Missouri, 
" died recently. Mr. 
Gregory was Mis- 
souri director of 
the Independent 
Bankers Associa- 
tion at the time 
of his death. 
Long active in 
= the IBA, Mr. 
MR. GREGORY Gregory was na- 
tional president in 1946. He died on 
April 28 following surgery. Burial 
was in English, Indiana, alongside 
the grave of his wife, who died in 
1952. 

Mr. Gregory’s career spanned two 
world wars and activities on two 
continents. He had been employed 
by Easton-Taylor since January 1, 
1945. 

A native of Indiana, Mr. Gregory 
moved to Redmond, Oregon, as a boy 
when he contracted tuberculosis. He 
finished high school in Portland, Ore- 
gon, and later attended the Colorado 
School of Mines. 

He was married in 1918. His wife, 
the former Catherine Keelan, died 
in September of 1952. Surviving Mr. 
Gregory is a daughter, Mrs. June 
Schmelz of Villa Ridge, Missouri. 

Mr. Gregory was a veteran of 
World War I navy duty, including 
patrol off the coast of South America. 
He returned to that country after 
the war as an employe of the Ameri- 
can Express Company. He first was 
an assistant auditor for all South 
America and later assistant manager 
of the Buenos Aires branch. He spent 
nearly three years in South America. 


Later Mr. Gregory went with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of St. Louis, 
working there from 1922 to 1930. 
He was acting assistant federal re- 
serve agent when he resigned to be- 
come cashier and a director of the 
Guaranty Bank and Trust Company 
of St. Louis. This later became the 
Plaza Bank of St. Louis. 
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BRAD BRETT TELLS: 





How Independents Won Great 
Victory at Polls in Missouri 


How independents defeated a move to 
introduce branch banking into Mis- 
souri last fall was explained to the 
Independent Bankers Association 
convention in Philadelphia by Brad- 
ford Brett, chairman of Missourians 
Against Branch Banking and presi- 
dent of The First National Bank, 
Mexico, Missouri. 

Here is the text of Mr. Brett’s ad- 
dress: 

It is a great pleasure and privilege 
to appear before you today and to 
tell you about some of the problems 
we have experienced in banking in 
Missouri recently. I am quite sure 
that you have faced or will face some- 
what similar problems in banking in 
your respective states. 

Missouri has about 610 independ- 
ent banks. This represents an average 
of one bank for every 7,000 people in 
the state. Branch banking has been 
outlawed for many years. We do not 
have drive-in facilities unless they are 
physically joined to a bank. Some 12 
banks in the state are owned by hold- 
ing companies. 


State Has Prospered 


Missouri has prospered over the 
years. It is highly diversified. We 
have a concentration of heavy indus- 
try in our large cities. We are a rich 
granary. Our mining and power inter- 
ests are extensive and we top out some 
of the finest livestock. Our transporta- 
tion system is excellent. 

All in all, Missouri represents a 
perfect cross section of the whole na- 
tion. Under dire circumstances, it 
could be almost completely self-sus- 
taining. 

Our people are warm-hearted and 
hard-headed. They are by nature con- 
servative and progressive. They re- 
spect their American heritage. They 
cherish their freedom and strongly 
believe in the utmost independence 
for every one under the laws. 

Independent by nature, they do not 
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BRADFORD BRETT 


As chairman of Missourians Against 
Branch Banking, Mr. Brett was a key 
figure in the campaign that blocked 
introduction of branch banking in Mis- 
souri last fall. He is president of the 
First National Bank in Mexico, Mis- 
souri, and is a grandson of the found- 
er, R. R. Arnold. A graduate of the 
University of Missouri and a Navy vet- 
eran of World War II, Mr. Brett has 
been active in banking associations for 
many years. The title of his address 
was “Independent Banking—Fortress 
for Freedom.” 





have any use for monopolies or mo- 
nopolists nor do they fall for political 
demagogues. We are the “Show Me” 
state and we kill our own snakes with- 
out asking for help from anyone. 

With the foregoing as a back- 
ground you can more readily under- 
stand what happened in banking in 
Missouri this past year. 


Banks Oppose Branching 


At the start of 1958 we were quite 
sure that the proponents of branch 
banking in Missouri would make a 
move of some kind. In order to meet 
this threat, we polled all the Missouri 


banks and found that some ninety 
percent of them wanted nothing to do 
with branch banking in any form. 
Our next move was to try to amend 
the Missouri Bankers Association con- 
stitution at our convention in May in 
St. Louis last year. 

We had a bitter floor fight over 
the proposed amendment which said 
“It shall be an objective of this As- 
sociation to maintain and preserve the 
independent unit system of banking 
in Missouri.” 

And, although we carried this 
amendment four to one, we lost on a 
technicality as some 50 banks regis- 
tered at the convention did not vote. 


Temporary Setback 


We had agreed in advance to use 
the convention registration list and 
these 50 banks by not voting actually 
counted against us and we failed to 
carry the two-thirds needed majority 
by four votes. As it turned out, this 
temporary setback was probably a 
blessing in disguise. 

At that time we were most fortunate 
in Missouri in having Bill Gregory of 
St. Louis, past president of the In- 
dependent Bankers Association, as 
our state director. He had had no il- 
lusions about the branch bank boys 
for many years and was ready to meet 
them at any time in a head-on strug- 
gle. 

After our defeat on the convention 
floor, Bill Gregory, Les Evans of 
Maplewood, myself, and some other 
bankers scattered over the state de- 
cided to immediately organize and 
get ready for real trouble. The amend- 
ment deal at the convention in St. 
Louis had infuriated many bankers 
over the state and unquestionably 
made our ultimate job much easier. 


Move for Referendum 


Our opponents, in the meantime, 
had decided to go to the initiative and 
referendum. They successfully circu- 
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Bank and Trust in Atlanta. 


lated the petitions calling for a gen- 
eral election of the people of Missouri 
on November 4, 1958. 

Their branch banking bill was hast- 
ily drawn up to loosely cover the 
metropolitan areas of St. Louis and 
Kansas City and to allow countywide 
branch banking in the 114 counties 
in the state of Missouri. 

This so-called Utopia for banking 
in Missouri was backed by various 
big bankers and big businessmen in 
Missouri and the three large metro- 
politan papers, two in St. Louis and 
one in Kansas City. 

The St. Louis Post Dispatch and 
the Kansas City Star were quite ob- 
jective in their reporting on the entire 
subject. The St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat, owned by Newhouse of New 
York and edited by a New York car- 
petbagger by the name of Amberg, 
was all-out for branch banking and 
had been since 1957. 


Fast Action Needed 


To meet this challenge we had to 
organize fast and to raise funds to 
carry us through a statewide cam- 
paign. The fellows elected me chair- 
man and we promptly organized a 
35-man Banker Executive Committee 
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for Missouri. These 35 bankers were 
able and dedicated and many of them 
had worked on and off with Bill Greg- 
ory in independent banking for years. 

As our Missouri Bankers Associa- 
tion was impotent in the campaign, 
these 35 men gave us what we badly 
needed—good advice, some money to 
start on and close contact with bank- 
ers all over the state. 

We saw immediately that we had 
two campaigns to conduct. We had a 
statewide campaign and we had a St. 
Louis campaign. About one-third of 
Missouri votes are concentrated in 
St. Louis city and St. Louis county 
and, as mentioned, we had this fellow 
Amberg, flailing away day after day 
in the Globe-Democrat in the St. 
Louis territory. 


Cites Evans’ Role 


To meet this two-fold problem, Les 
Evans of Maplewood, the vice chair- 
man of our committee, took charge of 
the St. Louis area campaign. We need- 
ed a most able man to run our out- 
state and Kansas City campaign and 
we found him in Jack Stapleton, a 
newspaper man who had spent most 
of his life in politics. 

We hired him and set him up with 


headquarters in Jefferson City, capi- 
tal of Missouri, and I can say right 
now it was the best money we spent 
in the campaign. He knew just about 
everybody in Missouri and he knew 
how to run a campaign. We hired a 
very fine public relations firm, Le- 
Moine Skinner & Associates of St. 
Louis, and we retained two competent 
legal firms. 

We organized at the district level 
and at the county level over the state 
and at the ward and precinct level 
in St. Louis and Kansas City. We 
needed money and we got it—some 
two-hundred and twenty thousand 
dollars. This money came from some 
four hundred banks or individuals. 


Legal Roadblock 


Under the laws of Missouri, state 
banks could not contribute as banks 
to such a campaign, but of course, 
national banks could. This was a 
sticky and unfair situation and I am 
quite sure that the Missouri Corrupt 
Practices Act will be amended to take 
care of this matter under the law in 
the future. 

Our executive committee agreed 
from the very first that we had only 
one true objective in the campaign. 
Our objective was to go to our people 
with the truth and to explain the facts 
of the campaign to them in no un- 
certain terms. 

We called our opponents exactly 
what they were—would-be monopo- 
lists and, in the country, we called 
them hogs at the trough. We forth- 
rightly accused the five big banks in 
Missouri of trying to take over the 
money and the credit of the entire 
state. We pointed out what this would 
mean, in crystal clear language, to 
the farmer, the small businessman, 
the average person of the state of 
Missouri, and, in fact, to every citi- 
zen of the state who was not person- 
ally tied in with the big boys. 

With the possible exception of 
labor which did not seem too inter- 
ested either way, we had a wonder- 
ful response from the people all over 
the state. 


Victory at Polls 


The organization and the hard 
work by all the fellows, working as 
a great team across the state, paid 
off. When the campaign reached a 
climax at the end of October, our 
opponents had 20 banks and about 
10 newspapers in the state for them, 
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while we had 500 banks and about 
240 newspapers in the state in our 
camp. 

They had a lot of money, but we 
had raised enough to get the word 
to our people. The results were self 
evident. They got 287,000 votes—we 
got 677,000 votes. Our majority was 
390,000 votes. 

In other words, we got 70 per cent 
of the vote and they got 30 per cent. 
This was a crushing and a most de- 
served defeat for our opponents in 
the election. 

Among other things, they learned 
it takes a lot more than a few big 
names and a lot of money to win an 
election. You have to have a good 
cause and you have to have the peo- 
ple with you or you are going to lose. 

They will probably not try branch 
banking in Missouri again for some 
time. However, we are organized and 
we intend to stay organized and we 
intend to beat them to death the first 
time they raise their heads again on 
the subject. 


Carry Every City, County 


I might add that we carried every 
city and every county in Missouri. 
As mentioned, we took in about 
$220,000 and we spent $210,000. We 
have some $10,000 in our treasury 
and, since none of us has any illu- 
sions about the enemy, we intend to 
have it ready whenever or wherever 
we need it again. 

As you can probably tell from what 
I have said so far, I have very little 
use for the big city banker who wants 
branch banking. And I believe that 
most of them want it. 

It has been my observation that 
they are never satisfied and they sim- 
ply feed upon their brother bankers 
to get bigger and bigger and bigger. 
If they can’t buy you out or force 
you out, they merge you out, what is 
the difference? They are hogs at the 
trough and I can say to every inde- 
pendent banker in this room, they are 
your deadly enemies. 


They wine you and dine you and 
give you soft double talk about fel- 
lowship and then stick the knife in 
your side when you are not looking. 
With a few notable exceptions, they 
are monopoly-minded and intend to 
control all the money and credit in 
America if they possibly can. 


In looking back over the years, it 
seems to me, the start of the real 
trouble in banking was the break- 
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down of the wholesale and retail cor- 
respondent banking relationship. 
When our old friend, the wholesale 
banker, decided he also wanted the 
retail banking business, then real 
trouble developed. He began to covet 
his neighbor’s business and the rat 
race was on. 

Today, no matter how big his bank, 
it just isn’t big enough in his opin- 
ion. (Three per cent of the banks 
control over 63 per cent of the de- 
posits.) He swallows up every size 
bank in his area and will cut the 
throat of his best friend for any com- 
petitive advantage. 

Just look at what is happening in 
the great state of New York. Banks 
and bankers are actually having a 
civil war. A friend recently told me 
that there was some question about 
having a New York bankers’ conven- 
tion in the future. He said the reason 
was that you could not get 15 bank 
presidents in New York to speak to 
each other any more. What a rotten 
mess in a great state and a shame in 
our profession—all caused by the un- 
limited greed of a few bankers in 
some big banks in the state. 


‘Start Offensive’ 


For many years it has seemed to 
me that independent unit banking has 
been on the defensive. I see no reason 
for it to be any longer. 

I call upon you to join with us in 
Missouri to blast these people for the 
monopolists they are, out into the 
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open, where everyone can see the 
danger they represent to the Repub- 
lic. Our people hate monopolists as 
much as we do. Our people are with 
us; they proved it in Missouri. 

What if we should see the day in 
this country with 100 banks, 100 
newspapers, 100 corporations, and 
one labor union controlling every- 
thing in the country? And what if 
one big federal government takes over 
all the sovereignty of the 50 states? 
Does any man or woman in this hall 
think, under such circumstances, you 
can have a Republic? 

And that, my friends, is exactly 
what is happening little by little by 
little every day—this trend to concen- 
tration of power and control in a few 
hands—to the ultimate destruction of 
our Republic. I know you don’t want 
it and I know that the people in their 
hearts don’t want it. 


Leadership Needed 


But the people need fearless leader- 
ship. They need men and women who 
will speak for them in strong and 
clear language across the nation. 

And who is more qualified to lead 
than the 11,000 independent bankers, 
men who believe in the individual— 
in individual enterprise—and in true 
freedom for all the people, big or 
little, under the law? 

Did it ever occur to you that you 
have an unholy triple alliance today 
—of big bankers, big government and 
big labor all working together, usual- 


ly not even knowing it and certainly 
not wanting it, for the ultimate de- 
struction of our great Republic? We, 
the independent bankers of America, 
must fight for our freedoms on every 
street and crossroads of America. 

You are probably saying to your- 
self, ‘What can I do to help?’ 

I think I know and I suggest the 
following course: 

@ Get every banker you possibly 
can in your state to join the Inde- 
pendent Bankers Association. (We 
should have 11,000 banks in our As- 
sociation. ) 

@ Impress upon these bankers that 
this is a finish fight for certain demo- 
cratic principals. (Do they want free- 
dom or economic serfdom? ) 

@ Organize and mobilize these 
bankers to the teeth in every state. 

@ When we are mobilized, seek 
out and destroy the spreading cancer 
of branch banking and Holding Com- 
pany Monopolies within the banking 
profession in our nation and do it 
state by state. 

This may seem an awfully tough 
program but it can be done and it 
must be done. If our people know 
the truth, they will back us to the 
hilt. 

As you know, the middle west is 
the great barrier to nationwide chain 
banking. We intend to more than just 
keep it that way. We are a fortress 
for independent banking in the state 
of Missouri. 

We are no longer satisfied with de- 
fensive tactics, we want to take the 
offensive and strike the enemy again 
and again. We want to carry the word 
to the people all over the United 
States and I feel that you people in 
this hall will join with us in this great 
crusade for their economic freedom. 

We have only one real objective— 
the truth to our people. Let’s go to 
our people in every state in the Union 
and lay the facts on the board for 
them to see. The people know us, they 
understand us and they like us. 

We are their kind of people—we 
deal with them on the local level— 
face to face—every day or every 
week or every month. We speak their 
language. We are not a name in some 
ivory tower in New York or Los An- 
geles or Philadelphia or St. Louis— 
we are people that they know and that 
they trust and respect. Let’s go to the 
people and ask them to join us in this 
great battle for liberty. 
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REP, PATMAN SAYS: 





Wall Street on Main Street 
Hurts Independent Banking 


The future of independent banking 
is inextricably tied to the future of 
all independent business in local com- 
munities, Representative Wright Pat- 
man, Texas Democrat, told the IBA 
convention in Philadelphia in an ad- 
dress April 29. 

Another important factor affecting 
the future of independent banking, 
Representative Patman asserted, “will 
depend in large measure on how you 
independent bankers use your quite 
considerable influence in shaping the 
policies of government.” 

America has made tremendous prog- 
ress in scientific and technological 
fields, Mr. Patman said, but there are 
other changes taking place in Ameri- 
ca that are “bad—very bad.” He 
declared, “To put the matter simply, 
the Main Streets of America are ra- 
pidly becoming absentee-owned and 
absentee-controlled. This is most 
serious.” 

Representative Patman continued: 


Cites Porter Column 


For some years I have had reason 
to be acutely aware of this trend, 
but even so I am shocked by fresh 
reports of how far the trend is going 
—in fact, how far it has already 
gone. 

For example, a few weeks ago Miss 
Sylvia Porter wrote a series of col- 
umns, which you may have seen, 
concerning a visit she made to Louis- 
ville, Kentucky. Being a stranger to 
the city she made some inquiries 
which people at home probably would 
not think to make, and she came 
up with some startling answers. 

First, she found that 60 per cent 
of all the jobs in the factories at 
Louisville are in absentee-owned in- 
dustries. In other words, the big de- 
cisions which intimately affect the 
lives of these employees are being 
made in board rooms in New York, 
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or one of the other big financial cen- 
ters. 

As to the retail businesses, Miss 
Porter’s report is even more dis- 
turbing. She estimated that between 
80 and 90 per cent of all the people 
employed in retail establishments in 
Louisville are employed in branches 
of coast-to-coast chains. She found 
that only the 5th largest department 
store in the city is locally owned. 

This kind of picture is, of course, 
not new to most of you. In general it 
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Representatives and its Banking Com- 
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is a picture of what has been taking 
place all across this country. More 
and more the businesses of the cities, 
the towns, and the local communities 
have been taken over, replaced, or 
reorganized into nationwide chains. 

About the only kind of business 
which has not been reorganized into 
nationwide chains is the banking bus- 
iness, and no doubt the only reason 
banking has escaped is that the pecul- 
iar laws which apply to banking have 
not permitted such a reorganization. 

Where, then, is there any future 
for the independent banker if more 
of the business of Main Street is to 
be controlled and financed from Wall 
Street? 

The principal purpose of banking, 
as I understand it, is to manage the 
money and credit needed to carry 
on the economic activity of the com- 
munity. 

Are independent bankers to be- 
come merely government bond brok- 
ers and commercial bookkeepers? 
Surely not much banking experience 
or judgment is needed to deposit the 
bank’s funds with some other bank 
in one of the financial centers where 
these funds can be put to work. And 
surely there is no justification for 
banks to create credit merely to ac- 
quire Government securities. 


Consumer Finance Chains 


Turn to the consumer credit field? 
Yes, there is a limited opportunity 
here. But the field seems to be getting 
crowded. The consumer finance 
chains have moved in with their na- 
tionwide advertising. And more and 
more the big manufacturers of con- 
sumer durables are offering consumer 
financing through their local sales 
agencies. 

The point is obvious: the inevit- 
able trend seems to be for banking to 
take on the form of organization 
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GRADUATES of the 1958 class of the IBA Seminar for Senior 
Bank Officers at Harvard University gather for reunion break- 
fast at the convention in Philadelphia. From left: George R. 
Arceneaux, vice president and cashier, Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Company, Lafayette, Louisiana; John A. Stefan, presi- 
dent, Nanuet National Bank, Nanuet, New York; Harry T. 
Burn, president, The First National Bank, Rockwood, Ten- 
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president, The First State Bank, Norton, Kansas; W. C. 
Clary Jr., president, The Bank of Toccoa, Toccoa, Georgia; 
Gerry D. Scott Sr., president, First National Bank, Lacon, 
Illinois; 1. C. Rasmussen, commissioner of banks, State of 
Minnesota, St. Paul, Minnesota; Reed H. Albig, president, 
National Bank of McKeesport, McKeesport, Pennsylvania; 
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O. K. Johnson, president, Whitefish Bay State Bank, Mil- 
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in Chicago Heights, Chicago Heights, Ilinois; J. Park Smith, 
executive vice president and cashier, National Bank of Top- 
ton, Topton, Pennsylvania; W. G. Kirchner, executive vice 
president, Richfield State Bank, Richfield, Minnesota. 











that is taken by the business activities 
banking is to service and finance. Is 
it any wonder that more and more of 
the state laws are being changed to 
permit chain banking within the state 
boundaries? Is it any wonder that a 
proposal to allow nationwide bank 
chains is already being urged? 

As locally-owned business dis- 
appears, more extensive branch 
banking will follow; and even be- 
fore the statewide banking chains 
are consolidated, the forces for 
nationwide banking will be over- 
whelming. 

Actually, some strong arguments 
can be made for nationwide bank 
chains even now. The nationwide 
business chains can make an argu- 
ment for them, as can the bankers 
who serve these commercial empires 
at their headquarters. 

The corporate managers can plaus- 
ibly argue that nationwide bank 
chains would give them more efficient 
accounting. And the big city bankers 
can plausibly argue that they could 
better service the credit needs of 
these clients if they had certain con- 
trol of local bank funds. 


Monetary Control Aspect 


Certainly a powerful argument can 
be made that nationwide bank chains 
would improve the Federal Reserve's 
operations in its new role of mone- 
tary control. 

Keep in mind what the Fed is 
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trying to do with its open market 
operations. It is adjusting the amount 
of reserves from day to day in an 
effort to bring about the precise 
amount of credit expansion or con- 
traction it considers appropriate for 
the moment. 

Thus on one day the Fed may put 
additional reserves into the banking 
system, at New York, by buying Gov- 
ernment securities. And on the next 
day the Fed may take reserves out of 
the System, by selling Government 
securities. 

But here comes the essential prob- 
lem—how will these changes in re- 
serves at New York be transmitted 
to the rest of the banks? How will 
adjustments be made among banks 
in the various parts of the country 
to balance available reserves with lo- 
cal credit demands? 

When the Fed set up this system it 
adopted the idea that there should 
be one central “money market” at 
New York—because it was modeling 
its system as closely as possible on 
the system in Britain. The Bank of 
England adds reserves to the banking 
system, or takes them out, at only 
one central point, London. But ad- 
justments promptly take place 
throughout the country—and are 
made within the banking system it- 
self because the Clearing Banks, with 
headquarters in London, are large 
branch banking institutions which 
serve the entire country. 


Thus in setting up its open market 
operations in New York, the Fed 
ran up against the fact that an essen- 
tial part of the system—the chain 
banks—is missing in this country. 
And to substitute for this missing 
part the Fed has brought all kinds 
of security dealers and speculators 
into the picture to carry on the vital 
function of adjusting reserves among 
the banks of the country. 

Its first step was to adopt the prac- 
tice of trading in Government securi- 
ties, not with the member banks, but 
with a small group of securities deal- 
ers who were to serve as a “buffer” be- 
tween the Fed and the member banks. 
These dealers were to adjust reserves 
among the different banks of the 
country by buying and selling the 
banks’ secondary reserves—that is, 
Federal serurities. 

More recently, however, the Fed 
has watched with approval the de- 
velopment of another supplemental 
device, which is called the “Federal 
funds” market. This so-called Fed- 
eral funds market is in fact a New 
York stockbroker who buys and sells 
bank reserves—that is, actual re- 
serves—from a desk in the New York 
Stock Exchange. 


Probe Starts 


I judge, however, that these se- 
curities speculators and money mar- 
ket operators have not proved an al- 
together satisfactory substitute for 
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chain banking. 

The Fed has now joined with the 
Treasury to make an investigation 
of these operations to try to find the 
reasons for some of the recent deba- 
cles in the Government securities 
market. 

Here is an interesting point. All of 
this trading in Government securities 
by the Fed’s Open Market Committee 
is said to be for the purpose of main- 
taining stable prices. Yet this particu- 
lar system is expected to function, to 
bring the securities dealers in, only 
because the system produces a high- 
ly unstable price for money itself. 
And this means, of course, it must 
also produce a highly unstable price 
for Government securities. 

So the question which the Fed and 
the Treasury are trying to answer 
is not why the price of Government 
securities changes from day to day 
and from minute to minute. The 
question is only why the security 
dealers and speculators have on oc- 
casion allowed the price to plummet 
in ways which have caused wide pub- 
lic attention. 


Other Questions 


I could add that the public is ask- 
ing some other questions about the 
Government securities market. For 
example, let me read you a letter 
which I received in April 14. It 
reads: 

Dear Representative Patman: 

I am a high school student 
very much interested in eco- 
nomics. The other day in class 
I raised a question concerning 
our studies of the Federal Re- 
serve System which, for lack of 
information, could not be an- 
swered, 

The question is this: If the 
Federal Reserve buys and sells 
Government bonds in secret, and 
the time, the price, the amount 
and the parties involved in the 
transaction are kept secret, why 
is this called the “Open Mar- 
ket?” 

That is a very good question. 
Everything this high school boy has 
said about the Federal Reserve’s se- 
cret trading in Federal securities is 
true, and | cannot tell him why this 
trading is called an “open market.” 


The law authorizes the Federal 
Reserve’s Open Market Committee to 
buy and sell securities in the open 
market—and it does trade in astro- 
nomical amounts of these securities 
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THIS was the scene at the annual banquet as the winner of the American Express 
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Company award of a trip to Bermuda for two and $250 in travelers cheques 
claimed the prize. Standing, from left: Lane Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, who 
drew the winning ticket; Erskine Girard of New York City, assistant vice president 


of the American Express Company; Mrs. 


R. M. Gesell of St. Paul, Minnesota, 


holding the prize certificate; R. E. Gormley of Atlanta, Georgia, IBA president, 
and R. M. Gesell, president, Cherokee State Bank of St. Paul. Looking on from 
their places at the speakers’ table are Leo Aikman, columnist for the Atlanta 





—about 5 billion dollars worth a 
year. But the trading takes place in 
the most closed, private trading club 
ever invented. This trading is done 
with only 16 dealers and speculators, 
and even their names were a secret 
until a couple of years ago, when I 
obtained a list from the Federal Re- 
serve and made it public. 


‘Open’ Market? 


Frankly, it would be hard to argue 
that the group of men who decides 
money, credit and interest policies 
for the United States, and try to reg- 
ulate the economy of the country 
with these monetary controls, is apt- 
ly called the Open Market Commit- 
tee. Not much is known about this 
Committee except that it is made up 
of 12 men, seven of whom are Fed- 
eral Reserve Board members and five 
of whom are selected by representa- 
tives of the private banks, and that 
they unquestionably hold more power 
than any other 12 men in the world. 

Yes, nationwide bank chains would 
seem to make an improvement in the 
Fed’s system of monetary controls. 
At least we would not have the Wall 
Street money trust right in the mid- 
dle of the banking system. 

But I would not recommend that 
particular improvement. I would re- 
commend that the Federal Reserve 
System be brought back under public 
control—brought back into the Gov- 
ernment from which it has seceded— 
and that trading in Government se- 
curities be made public and open to 
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Constitution, the banquet speaker, and Mrs. R. E. Gormley. 





wider public trading. 

If I could have my way the 
laws restricting branch banking 
and absentee-owned banking 
would be greatly strengthened; 
there would be laws prohibiting 
bank holding companies, and 
there would be effective antimer- 
ger laws. But if I could have my 
way, there would also be a re- 
birth of independent business to 
be served by independent banks. 


Bigness Not Efficient 


Let us face up to the basic issue. 
The question is, can the country have 
small, independent businesses and al- 
so enjoy the benefits of advanced 
technology and high productivity? 
Why is industrial and commercial 
business becoming more and more 
concentrated in the hands of a few 
corporate giants? Is this the result 
of technical efficiency? Are only the 
big corporations able to develop the 
new technology or adapt it to their 
operations? 

It is commonly assumed, of course, 
that all this movement toward mass 
ownership and control is in fact 
somehow associated with efficiency. 
But I know of no studies by uni- 
versity economists which support the 
assumption. 

Neither do I know of any factual 
studies by the research groups being 
financed by the foundations and by 
big-business grants which support the 
assumption. And I have found for 
myself very little evidence that this 





concentration of business into big- 
ger and bigger corporations has any 
relationship to technical efficiency. 

It is much easier to find evidence 
that what is actually taking place is 
just plain, old-fashioned monopoliza- 
tion being carried to a new and more 
grandiose scale. And by all the evi- 
dence I have seen, the root causes 
are those which have been with us 
and been well known for several 
generations. 


‘Money, Root Cause’ 


The root causes are too much con- 
trol over money, and too much abuse 
of the money power in commercial 
practices. In a nutshell, the cause is 
our failure to develop and maintain 
the kind of laws that would give small 
business a fair break in the competi- 
tive processes and in the transactions 
with Government, Our antitrust laws, 
our trade regulations, and our busi- 
ness ethics permit all kinds of abuses 
of power. 

For example, price cutting on a 
local basis and other kinds of dis- 
criminatory pricing practices practi- 
cally assure that the biggest firms 
will win out in the competitive bat- 
tles without respect to how efficient 
the smaller competitors may be. Our 
Federal tax laws are having a hugely 
discriminatory impact on the smaller 
firms; they are bled of growth capi- 
tal while the giant combines accumu- 
late growth capital with the greatest 
of ease. 


Marvel of Survival 


Frankly, I marvel that several mil- 
lion small business firms have man- 
aged to survive. I marvel at the fact 
that a great percentage of the new 
inventions are still being made by 
individual inventors and small re- 
search groups, and I marvel that a 
large percentage of the new products 
and production techniques being de- 
veloped are those developed by small 
firms. 

No. I do not think this continued 
concentration of business into bigger 
and bigger giants is a matter of 
technical efficiency. I do not think 
our society should permit a continu- 
ation of this merely on the assump- 
tion that we are getting greater effi- 
ciency. 

And finally, I would argue that un- 
til the case is proven otherwise, we 
would do better to try to maintain 
and encourage independent local bus- 
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THREE of the IBA official family at convention. From left: Reed H. Albig, asso- 


ciation second vice president and chairman and president, The National Bank of 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania; O. K. Johnson, IBA president and president, White- 
fish Bay (Wisconsin) State Bank, and Samuel F. Rockafellow, Pennsylvania 
director and president, The Easton Trust Company. 


iness firms. 

Even if my estimate of this mat- 
ter should prove to be wrong, our 
country has now attained a degree 
of affluence in productive wealth that 
we can afford to risk some ineff- 
ciency, particularly when the alterna- 
tive is to risk what we know to be 
one of the foundations of democracy. 

After all, our big- business society 
is really not running things in the 
most efficient way possible, otherwise 
we would not have tail fins on auto- 
mobiles and we would not have had 
$35 billion of production lost to the 
recession last year. 


Room for Improvement 
This is like the story of the book 


salesman who was trying to sell some 
expensive books to a farmer. He was 
arguing that with these books the 
farmer could learn to farm better. 
And the farmer’s answer was: “Young 
man, I don’t need to know how to 


fail. What I object to is the high 
certainty that they will fail. 

Also, I am not suggesting that the 
big-business firms of the country be 
atomized. | am suggesting that our 
laws should be amended to stop the 
senseless destruction of the small 
firms now in business, and to make 
more room for independent firms in 
the growth processes ahead. 


Support Good Bills 


Finally, | am not urging your con- 
sideration of any pet bill of mine, but 
that you independent bankers give 
your utmost attention to the kind of 
legislation you think appropriate, 
that you determine for yourselves 
the merits of particular legislation, 


and then give your support to that 
which meets your approval. 

The kind of small business legisla- 
tion needed to solve the problem is 
not to give small business subsidies 
from the public purse. It is legisla- 
tion which will give a fairer balance 
to competitive advantages. In other 
words, good small business legisla- 
tion will usually take away some of 
the artificial advantages of bigness, 
or take away some of the special ad- 
vantages that the giant corporations 
enjoy under existing subsidies and 
Federal incentive programs. 

So I must warn you that determin- 
ing the merits of small business legis- 
lation such as I suggest may raise 
problems for which we will have to 
find new solutions. There are nation- 
al business organizations, such as the 
U. S. Chamber of Commerce, which 
carry on grass roots “educational” 
campaigns concerning such legisla- 
tion, but the educational campaigns 
of these organizations tend to do 
small business more harm than good. 

I would not say that the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce has never 
supported a small business bill. Some- 
times there are bills in Congress 
which contain both small benefits for 
small business and big benefits for 
big business. 


Misleading Label 


And with reference to such bills, 
the businessmen’s best merchandising 
methods come into play. The small- 
business benefits are emphasized, 
sometimes even to the point of silence 
about the big-business benefits. This 
is much like naming the bill to re- 
duce reserves of the New York and 
Chicago banks the “vault-cash” bill. 


(Continued on page 32) 
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farm better. I’m not farming half as 
good as I know how now!” 

It could be added that our business 
laws are not half as good as we know 
how to make them. 

I am not suggesting that every 
small business firm is efficient or 
should be kept in business for any 
reason. On the contrary, I believe 
in the competitive processes, and | 
believe that there should be plenty 
of opportunity for small firms to 
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THE EDITOR 


AMERICA IS CREDIT CRAZY. That succinct statement was 
the first sentence of an interesting roundup on the upsurge 
in consumer credit carried recently in 
the Sunday Business Section of the 
New York Times. The article said it’s 
possible to charge everything from a 
strawberry soda with two scoops of 
ice cream to a trip around the world. 
It also pointed out that the credit 
card business has become so large 
and flourishing that there has been 
the inevitable reaction—a_ cash-only 
plan involving a discount for not 
using credit. Accompanying the article was a delightful 
cartoon showing a man, wallet in hand, at a cashier’s 
counter of a restaurant. Behind the cashier are numerous 
placards advertising various credit cards. The customer 
is inquiring, with seeming diffidence, “Do you accept 
cash?” 

The popularity of credit cards has fattened 
many wallets, including ours, with material other 
than cash. 

Following the recent convention of the Independent 
Bankers Association in Philadelphia, we were part of a 
group that dined one evening at a fine restaurant in New 
Jersey. When the waiter brought the tab, he presented a 
pencil with it, evidence that the restaurant is one that is 
accustomed to having its patrons use a credit card. 

We possess no such card, but dallied briefly with the 
temptation to sign the tab, “Howard Bell, Sauk Centre, 
Minnesota,” just to see how the waiter would react. We 
stifled the impulse, however, and paid cash instead. 

Outstanding consumer credit at the end of World War 
II totaled five billion, six hundred sixty-five million dol- 
lars. At the end of last year the total was at the record 
high of forty-five billion, six hundred million dollars. 
How much is enough and will the bubble burst? Your 
guess is as good as mine, but personally we prefer pay- 
as-you-go for food, travel and all forms of recreation. 


bo * * 
“PLEASE SEND CHECK!” 
The son, in college, signed for math, 
The daughter chose psychology ; 
But—lass and lad, it seems to Dad, 
Both major in BUY ology! 


* KK x 


WE DROVE from Central Minnesota to the Philadelphia 
convention and had our first joust with “turnpike fatigue” 
and “highway hypnosis” on the trip East. Certainly the 
turnpikes are a marvel of engineering skill and enable a 
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motorist to travel the maximum distance with a minimum 
of danger from other motorists. But the tendency toward 
drowsiness brought on by turnpike driving makes a 
motorist on a thruway his own worst enemy, even more 
so than usual. 

Though we have often complained about poor 
roads and undoubtedly will do the same again, we 
now appreciate the stimulation furnished by the 
sight of an oncoming car, the necessity of making 
a judgment on how fast a curve can be taken and 
being alerted by the sight of a car about to enter 
the main highway from a sideroad. 

Most of us have trouble remembering our own 
license number and pay even less attention to other 
printing on the plates. As we entered the Pennsylvania 
Turnpike, the attendant who handed us our ticket asked, 
in what we thought was a gruff tone, “Who counted them 
lakes?” 

We were completely blank until we recalled that the 
Minnesota license bears the legend, “10,000 lakes.” The 
best we could manage was a weak answer that whoever 
did the counting at least made sure the total was a nice 
even number. 


* oe # 


WHY, YOU'RE ALL WET! 
If you would weather storms and squalls, 


Avoid financial pits and falls, 
Don’t do like my Aunt Ella, 

Who lived it up. The rainy day 

Found her with nothing laid away 
Except an old umbrella! 


* KX 


HAVE YOU EVER returned from a long trip on which you 
have had no car trouble and regarded the trusty auto- 
mobile with fondness and approval? That was our feel- 
ing as we climbed from behind the wheel in front of our 
garage after returning from Philadelphia. 

Not only did the car perform well, but it also gave 
excellent gas mileage. For the first time in memory, we 
kept a record of gas consumption and were pleased to 
find that the car, a 1956 Buick Special with more than 
50,000 miles on it, delivered nearly 17 miles per gallon. 
The exact figure was 16.9. 

We have no fondness for any 1959 model car in which 
we ve ridden. They are too hard to enter and leave, seats 
are too low and head room insufficient. We thought that 
this was a reasoned judgment on our part until we noted 
a recent statement by Professor Aarre K. Lahti, a de- 
signer at the University of Michigan. He believes that 
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the American-made car has become a public “whipping 
boy.” Professor Lahti says: 

“Today America is pervaded by a deep sense of guilt. 
Even before the explosive impact of Russian scientific 
and technological advances hit us between the eyes, we 
were subconsciously aware of our laxity and lag in educa- 
tion, science, research and human relations. 

“When guilt pervades a people someone or 
something must be blamed. We will not blame 
our God and certainly not ourselves, so we blame 
a semi-deity, the American car.” 

Why pick on the car? Lahti explained: “All through 
history, man’s desire for mobility has transformed his 
transportation vehicles into semi-deities. To this day we 
hold horses in reverence and give them better treatment 
than we do most humans. Though the days of the chariot, 
the clipper ships, steamships and trains have passed and 
the jet is entering, the automobile is our personal symbol. 

“Expressing our resentment towards the American car, 
we talk about the economy of a small European car 
selling for about half the price of two American cars. 
The fact is, in the American car you get more value for 
every dollar than you get or have gotten in any other 
consumer product. The American car has greater inte- 
gration in design and engineering technology than any 
other product.” 

Our reaction: Score one for the defense! 


*  * 
MANANA 


One of the greatest labor saving inventions of today 
is tomorrow. 


* ok * 


EVINRUDE MOTORS of Milwaukee, Wisconsin, did an 
outstanding public relations job with bankers attending 
the IBA Philadelphia convention. George M. Hornbeck, 
Evinrude’s chief accountant, and his colleagues were 
gracious hosts during convention days in the Presidential 
Suite of the Sheraton Hotel. Flavorful cheese and sausage 
flown from Milwaukee in Evinrude’s own DC-3 delighted 
the palates of those who stopped at the Evinrude suite. 
Decks of cards were popular favors for women visitors. 

Along with other outboard motor manufacturers, Evin- 
rude is riding the crest of a high wave of demand for 
boats and motors. Time magazine describes the increased 
popularity of boating as a “widespread disease raging 
through the nation, claiming billions of delighted victims.” 

Biggest noise in the boom, says Time, is made by out- 
boards. Some 5,000,000 Americans own outboards today, 
compared to 1,300,000 in 1947. 

Of special interest to bankers is this comment in 
Time’s story: “Banks like to lend money for new boats 
(their repossession rate is practically nil) and wives who 
once turned querulous at their husband’s seasonal deser- 
tion plead for bigger, headier boats.” 


LE$$ Loss! 
Pil not get hot around the collar 
If I should bet (and lose) a dollar; 
I'll pay devalued money—hence, 
Pll lose but forty-seven cents! 
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IN WISCONSIN, where the usual legislative year fight 
over the issue of branch banking was hotter than ever 
these past few months, the independents have won again. 
By a vote of 62 to 35, the Wisconsin Assembly killed a 
loosely-drawn bill that would have allowed banks to open 
up to five branches in the county in which they are 
located. 

A lot of credit for the victory belongs to O. K. Johnson, 
national president of the IBA and president of the 
Whitefish Bay State Bank and Carl Taylor, chairman 
of the IBA’s Wisconsin Division and president of the 
Waukesha State Bank. They offered alert, effective leader- 
ship to Wisconsin independents. In a brief note com- 
menting on the result, Mr. Johnson observed, “This 
really shows what can be accomplished when bankers 
work together.” 


* ok * 


ON THE RECORD 
HE: “I’m keeping a record of all the good times we have 
had together.” 
SHE: “Oh, a diary!” 
HE: “No. Stubs in a check book!” 


# ok # 


WITHOUT THE FARMER who raises the wheat, we would 
have no bread, but the farmer’s basic role doesn’t mean, 
unfortunately, that he gets much of the total cost of a 
loaf of bread. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has just 
released an interesting study showing that from 1948 to 
1958 the average retail price of a one-pound loaf of bread 
rose 5.4 cents, or 39 per cent. 

Ironically, during that period the price of wheat 
and other ingredients declined 0.4 cents. At the 
same time, the farm-to-retail price spread in- 
creased 5.8 cents, mainly because of increases in 
wages and salaries paid by bakers and wholesalers, 
and higher costs of wrapping materials and other 
supplies. 

Farmers received only 2.4 cents for wheat and 
0.6 cents for other ingredients in a loaf of bread 
selling for an average of 19.3 cents in 1958. 

Over-all, in the first quarter of this year, farmers re- 
ceived 39 cents of each dollar consumers spent for farm 
foods. This is the same as in the preceding three month 
period, but two cents less than the first quarter rate of 
1958. In the 10 years preceding 1958, the farmers’ share 
varied from 39 cents to 49 cents. 


* kK * 


FINANCIAL WISDOM 
Sure way to keep within a budget: establish it and 
never budge it! 


* + 


BRIEFLY NOTED - - 

Military pilots who fly at high altitudes in a pressure 
suit and helmet report that an itchy nose can be a most 
annoying problem .. . The U. S. Public Health Service is 
studying a strain of mice whose male members drink 
themselves to death on water by taking aboard five times 
their body weight each day. 
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Crete, Nebraska—J. A. Kucera, 
vice president and cashier of The 
City National Bank, announced his 
retirement from active duty at the 
bank, although he will retain his vice 
presidency and remain on the board 
of directors. 

He will continue to make his home 
in Crete, where he has lived since 
1952. Mr. Kucera moved to Crete 
after 35 years in the banking field. 
Twenty-eight of those years were 
spent as vice president and cashier 
of the Clarkson Bank in Colfax coun- 
ty, Michigan. 

Mr. Kucera is a native of Czecho- 
slovakia and came to the United 
States in 1911 to attend college in 
Dubuque, Iowa. After three years, he 
took his first bank job at Howells, 
Nebraska. He later worked in David 
City and then Clarkson. 


Maplewood, Missouri—William 
V. Rabenberg, a member of the board 
of directors of the Maplewood Bank 
and Trust Company for several years, 
has been elected board chairman, ac- 
cording to L. E. Evans, president. 
Mr. Rabenberg now occupies the po- 
sition held by his father, the late Ed- 
ward H. Rabenberg, who died in 
1956. 

Others elected to office in the bank 
are Otto R. Erker, named a director 
and vice president and counsel, and 
Lawrence C. Sherrill, vice president 
of United Electric Coal Companies, 
elected to the board. Mr. Erker is a 
prominent St. Louis attorney. 









BOUGHT 


BANK and SOLD 


All Negotiations Confidential 
A NATIONAL CLEARING HOUSE 
FOR EXPERIENCED BANK EXECUTIVES 
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New York, New York—William 
R. Brennan, Jr., special consultant to 
the New York State Banking Depart- 
ment, left the post to return to private 
law practice, announces G. Russell 
Clark, state superintendent of Banks. 
Mr. Brennan joined a New York City 
law firm. 

He first joined the banking depart- 
ment in April 1955 as assistant coun- 
sel. The following year he was named 
deputy superintendent of banks in 
charge of the Sales Finance—Em- 
ployes Welfare Fund Division and in 
January, 1958 became deputy super- 
intendent of Banks and counsel. He 
served as acting superintendent until 
Mr. Clark became head of the depart- 


ment in March. 
e 


Hopkinsville, Kentucky—Na- 
tional Cash Register Company Post- 
Tronic bookkeeping machines have 
been installed at First-City Bank and 
Trust Company of Hopkinsville, 
opening up a “new era in local bank- 
ing,” according to Richard Brasher, 
assistant trust officer. The two new 
electronic machines are the first to be 
installed in western Kentucky and re- 
placed six old-style machines in use 
at the bank. 

e 


Monroe, Wisconsin—Roland W. 
Blaha, 56, Monroe, has been named 
Illinois’ first supervisor of state banks 
by Governor William G. Stratton. Mr. 
Blaha will take the new post on July 
1 in Springfield. He is currently pres- 
ident of the Wisconsin Bankers Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Blaha is executive vice presi- 
dent of the Commercial and Savings 
Bank of Monroe and before 1947 was 
farm credit manager for the Farm 
Credit Administration at Madison, 
Wisconsin. He began his banking ca- 
reer in Wadena, Minnesota. 


Oswego, Oregon—Personnel of 
the Citizens Bank of Oswego are in 
their new home following the recent 
grand opening of the new head office. 
The new building offers triple the 
space of the old home, V. E. Solso, 
president, reports. 

An all day open house was held 
during the grand opening. Mr. Solso 
said that Citizens Bank has grown 
from a four-employee operation at its 
formation six and one half years ago 
to the present 35. Deposits have grown 
from nothing to more than $714 mil- 
lion. 

Citizens Bank opened a Lake Grove, 
Oregon branch during 1958 and at 
the same time bought the Oswego 
State Bank to become the only bank 
serving the two towns. 


Flint, Michigan—tThe position 
of comptroller and general auditor 
has been created at the Genesee Mer- 
chants Bank and Trust Company of 
Flint, with Alexander W. Steinmetz, 
Rochester, New York, named to the 
post. 

Mr. Steinmetz was auditor of the 
Genesee Valley Union Trust Com- 
pany of Rochester. Announcement of 
the change was made by George L. 
Whyel, president of the Flint bank. 
Mr. Steinmetz has had 30 years ex- 
perience and had been with the Ro- 
chester bank since 1952. From 1929 
to 1951 he was with the auditing 
department of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank and Trust Company in 
New York City. 

He was chairman of the auditing 
committee of the Marine Midland 
Corporation of Buffalo, New York, 
in 1957 and 1958 and is a director 
of the National Association of Bank 
Auditors and Comptrollers and chair- 
man of the association’s auditing 
commission. 
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Victoria, Texas—Business as usu- 
al was the order of the day for D. E. 
Blackburn, board chairman of the 
Victoria Bank and Trust Company, 
when he recently observed his 30th 
year of service in the bank. A letter 
of congratulation, thanks and best 
wishes was presented to the board 
chairman by other officers of the 
bank to observe the occasion. 

Mr. Blackburn began his career in 
1911 when he became head of a small 
state bank at Britton, Texas. He 
headed banks at Arlington and Den- 
ison, Texas, before moving to Vic- 
toria in 1929 as vice president of Vic- 
toria Bank and Trust. He served as 
president from 1940 to 1957 and has 
been chairman of the board since 
January, 1957. 

Mr. Blackburn said outlook for the 
future is bright, and noted that the 
bank is planning a $1,200,000 addi- 
tion which will increase the size of 
the institution by more than 50 per 
cent. 

8 


Lafayette, Louisiana—Arthur J. 
Broussard, vice president and trust 
officer of the Guaranty Bank and 
Trust Company of Lafayette, has 
been appointed to the trust commit- 
tee of the Louisiana Bankers Associa- 
tion, Clayton Rutledge, president, an- 
nounced. 
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A NEW GLASS enclosed entrance lobby will be installed as a phase of the detailed 
remodeling and expansion program of the American National Bank of St. Paul, 
Minnesota. Featuring entrances on both streets, the lobby will offer customers 
access to second floor banking facilities by way of a new escalator and stairway 
and two existing elevators. A new entrance and two new elevators are to be con- 
structed at the rear of the building. The project also will include a complete 
exterior refacing of the six story bank building. This is the second and main 
step of a three-stage plan of modernization. First phase of the plan calls for an 
off-street parking area and a circular drive-in installation now being built. Final 
phase will include the addition of five island teller units for the drive up area 
and construction of underground parking ramps. Plans and designs for the bank’s 
new home have been developed by Bank Building and Equipment Corporation 
of America. Below is the architect’s drawing of the public lobby of the bank as 
it will look when renovations are complete. 
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Charleston, Illinois—James L. 
Archer, employed by The Charleston 
National Bank for the last 21 years, 
has been named its president to suc- 
ceed the late Charles W. Reynolds, 
who died recently. 

Mr. Reynolds, who was 55 years 
old, died on April 18. He began his 
banking career in Charleston in 1923 
and had been president of Charleston 
National since 1946. Announcement 
of the new appointment was made by 
S. E. Thomas, chairman of the board. 





NATIONAL Ie BANK 
ST. PAUL 1, MINNESOTA ; CA. 2-6666 
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Kansas City, Kansas—John L. 
Peterson, vice president in charge of 
real estate loans at Security National 
Bank, has been appointed to the 
correspondent banking department, 
Maurice L. Breidenthal, Jr., presi- 
dent, announces. 

Mr. Peterson, 51, began his bank- 
ing career at the old Security State 
Bank in 1924. He has been teller, 
cashier and loan officer. During 
World War II, as a captain, he was 
funding officer for the Southwest Pa- 
cific Army Fiscal office. 


Chicago, Illinois—Arthur J. 
Gneuhs, recently named to the staff 
of Chicago Na- 
tional Bank, has 
been elected as- 
sistant cashier, 
Frank G. Anger, 
president, an- 
nounced, Mr. 
Gneuhs is a mem- 
ber of the com- 
mercial banking 
department’s out- 
of-town division, which is responsible 
for commercial and correspondent 
bank business. 

Mr. Gneuhs was employed by Na- 
tional Cash Register Company in 
charge of the bank division in the 
Evanston, Illinois office for six years 
before joining Chicago National. He 
had previously served with the Cen- 
tral National Bank, Cleveland, Ohio, 
and the Federal Reserve Bank of 
Cleveland. 
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Grundy Center, Iowa—The 
Grundy National Bank announces the 
appointment of Arnold Schultz as 
farm representative. Mr. Schultz was 
born and reared on a farm near Wil- 
liamsburg, Iowa, and received his 
bachelor of arts degree in economics 
at Drake University. He has worked 
as a field man with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation and for the 
last nine months was associated with 
the State Bond and Mortgage Com- 
pany of New Ulm, Minnesota. 
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St. Louis, Missouri—Three new 
appointments to the sales staff of 
Bank Building and Equipment Cor- 
poration of America have been an- 


nounced by Earl T. Klein, vice presi-— 


dent and sales director. 

James R. Bramwell, an experienced 
financial planner and builder, for- 
merly supervisor of the building de- 
partment at Detroit Bank and Trust 
Company, will represent the firm in 
Michigan and surrounding _ states 
through the Chicago Office. 

Sterling Snyder, supervisor of the 
structure and design department at 
Fruin Colnon Construction company, 
has joined Bank Building and will be 
based in headquarters office in St. 
Louis. He is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

Henry M. Arnold, a veteran in the 
financial planning and construction 
field, with Bank Building since 1946, 
will be based at the headquarters of- 
fice and will represent the firm 
through the midwest. He has served 
in the field as an architectural super- 
visor and for the last seven years 
headed the company’s purchasing de- 
partment. 


Chicago, Illinois—J. Ross Hum- 
phreys, president of the Central Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago, assumed du- 
ties of president of the Bank-Share 
Owners Advisory League, succeeding 
Malcolm C. Engstrom, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Engstrom was president 
of the First American State Bank of 
Wausau, Wisconsin. 

Mr. Humphreys was the league’s 
first president when the organization 
to promote safer banking was found- 
ed in 1952. He was chairman of the 
1,200 bank-member group until tak- 
ing over his new duties. A new presi- 
dent will be chosen at the league’s an- 
nual meeting during the American 
Bankers Association convention in 
Miami this fall. 

Mr. Engstrom was one of the 
founders of Bank-Share Owners Ad- 
visory League and had been its pres- 
ident for the last two years, succeed- 


ing Mr. Humphreys. 
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New York, New York—Law- 
rence U. Costiglio, acting deputy su- 
perintendent and counsel in the state 
banking department, has left his post 
to engage in private law practice, ac- 
cording to G. Russell Clark, state 
superintendent. 

Mr. Costiglio joined the banking 
department in January of 1957 as as- 
sociate attorney and _ subsequently 
served as executive assistant to for- 
mer Superintendent George A. 
Mooney. Before that he was engaged 
in private law practice and was an 
assistant U. S. attorney for the south- 
ern district of New York for two 
years. 


Danbury, Connecticut—Named 
an assistant cashier of the Danbury 
National Bank at a recent meeting of 
the board of directors is C. Richard 
Engstrom, Brookfield. Mr. Engstrom 
has managed the bank’s North Gate 
office since March. He has been with 
the bank for 18 years and in 1953 
was named head teller. In 1956, Mr. 
Engstrom was put in charge of the 
instalment loan department. 


& 
New York, New York—Richard 


S. Simmons has been named deputy 
superintendent of banks and counsel 
to the New York state banking de- 
partment, announces G. Russell 
Clark, superintendent of banks. 

Mr. Simmons has been associated 
with a New York law firm. He at- 
tended Hotchkiss school and was 
graduated from Princeton University, 
summa cum laude in 1951. He earned 
his LL.B degree at Yale Law school 
where he was editor of the Yale 
Law journal. His salary in the new 
post will be $14,362 a year. 


Bennettsville, South Carolina 
—Open house, marking the 40th an- 
niversary of the Malboro Trust Com- 
pany of Bennettsville, was held re- 
cently. Malboro Trust was chartered 
by the state of South Carolina on 
April 14, 1919 and in 1935 moved to 
its present quarters. A branch office 
was opened in 1953. 

President of the bank is H. J. Mun- 
nerlyn, who was named to the post 
in 1952. Chairman of the board is 
C. S. McCall. Deposits of the institu- 
tion are $5,389,476.76. 
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Los Angeles, California—Fred- 
erick Levy, Jr., Los Angeles business 

= investor and a 
part owner of the 
Los Angeles Rams 
professional foot- 
ball team, has 
been elected a di- 
rector of the Fi- 
delity Bank, Stan- 
ley M. Stalford, 
president and 
chairman of the 
board, announced. Mr. Levy is a part- 
ner, along with Daniel F. Reeves, 
James H. Seley, Edwin W. Pauley 
and Bob Hope in the Rams. Mr. Levy 
is a native of Louisville, Kentucky, 
and is a graduate of the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





MR. LEVY 


Chicago, Illinois — Recognition 
for his 50 years of service to the 
Lawndale National Bank of Chicago 
was accorded Frank J. Vasek, senior 
vice president, in a recent ceremony. 
Mr. Vasek was presented with a 50- 
year pin during the event. 

The award was made by Howard 
Sammon, president of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, and president 
of the Forest Park National Bank. 
Mr. Vasek began his banking career 
in 1909 as a stenographer and book- 
keeper. He was named cashier in 
1923, vice president in 1934 and se- 
nior vice president on January 20 
this year. 


San Francisco, California—Ap- 
pointment of Richard D. Powers and 
Gordon K. Craig as assistant trust 
officers of The Bank of California has 
been announced by Elliott McAllister, 
chairman of the board. Both officers 
are in the bank’s head office in San 
Francisco. 

Mr. Powers moved to the west coast 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, where he 
was assistant trust officer of the 
American National Bank for seven 
years. He attended the University of 
Minnesota and received his bachelor 
of law degree from the St. Paul Col- 
lege of Law in 1952. 

Mr. Craig is a graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Michigan and also of the 
Trust Development school at North- 
western University. He had been en- 
gaged in the estate planning field in 
the midwest before joining the Bank 
of California. 
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Vernon, California—aA _ strong- 
hold of independence in an area heav- 
ily saturated with branch banks, The 
First National Bank of Vernon re- 
corded its 40th anniversary recently. 
Located in Los Angeles county, it has 
served since 1919 the industrial city 
of Vernon, in the heart of a busy 
manufacturing district. 

The bank was started with a capit- 
al structure of $27,500 and has 
amassed capital funds of more than 
$1,100,000 in its 40-year period. Ac- 
cording to the manager, Timothy E. 
Ryan, vice president and cashier, it 
is regarded as the strongest capital- 
ized bank of its size ($6 million) in 
the United States. With a liquidity 
ratio of 97 per cent, it also ranks as 
one of the most liquid commercial 
banks in the nation. 

Leonis C. Malburg is president and 
John A. Lifur, vice president. The 
bank is a member of the Independent 
Bankers Association of the Twelfth 
District and also of the Independent 
Bankers Association of Southern Cal- 
ifornia. 

* 


Los Angeles, California—Joseph 
C. Lipman, honorary vice chairman 
of the executive committee of the 
Union Bank of Los Angeles, has been 
elected vice chairman of the Los An- 
geles Better Business Bureau. He was 
treasurer of the Bureau during 1958. 
Mr. Lipman retired from active duty 
at the bank last fall following 38 
years of service. He continues to rep- 
resent Union Bank in various com- 
munity activities. 


Chicago, Illinois—Arnold J. 
Rauen, active in the field of banking 
since 1928, has joined the staff of 
the American National Bank and 
Trust Company of Chicago, Lawrence 
J. Stern, chairman of the board, an- 
nounces. Mr. Rauen will work in the 
correspondent bank division of Amer- 
ican National. 

Before joining American National, 
Mr. Rauen was superintendent of 
the Illinois State Training School for 
Boys at St. Charles; administrative 
assistant to the chairman of the board 
of the National Security Bank of Chi- 
cago; cashier of Lincoln-Security Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago; state direc- 
tor for the treasury department Sav- 
ings Bonds Division for Illinois and 
assistant vice president of Chicago 


National Bank. 


Washington, D.C.—The Treas- 
ury Department has announced ap- 
pointment of Charles E. Walker, vice 
president and economic adviser of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, as assistant to the secretary of 
the treasury. He will serve as eco- 
nomic consultant on special assign- 
ments for the secretary of the treas- 
ury and other top officials of the de- 
partment, 

Mr. Walker has been with the Fed 
in Dallas since 1956. He holds both 
bachelors and masters degrees in 
business administration from the Uni- 
versity of Texas and a Ph. D. degree 
from the University of Pennsylvania. 
He taught in the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania from 1948 to 
1950. From 1950 to the summer of 
1954 he served as assistant professor 
of finance and later as associate pro- 
fessor of finance at the University of 
Texas. 

= 


Carey, Ohio—Hundreds of per- 
sons attended the formal opening of 
the new brick and marble home of 
the Peoples Bank of Carey recently. 
The 91-year-old institution now fea- 
tures seven tellers cages, two drive-up 
windows and an adjoining parking 
lot for the convenience of its cus- 
tomers. 

The Peoples bank is the oldest con- 
tinuous business establishment in 
Carey. Officers are T. E. Dromgold, 
president; Clayton Twining, vice 
president and auditor; Robert Heck. 
and Calvin Thome, assistant vice 
presidents. 

® 


Dallas, Texas—Election of Kent 
Mcllyar, Jr., as an assistant cashier 
of the First National Bank of Dallas 
has been announced by Ben H. 
Wooten, president. Mr. Mcllyar was 
formerly assistant cashier with the 
First National Bank of Big Spring, 
Texas. A graduate of the University 
of Texas with a bachelor of business 
administration degree in 1952 and 
a law degree in 1955, he is employed 
in First National’s bank financing 
division. 
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TWO IOWANS and a Tennesseean during a social hour. From left: Mrs. W. N. 
Shellenbarger of Marion, Iowa; J. C. Parker, cashier, Kingston Bank & Trust 
Company, Kingston, Tennessee, and W. N. Shellenbarger, president, Farmers 


State Bank, Marion, Iowa. 


On its face, the suggestion that 
the banks should be able to count 
their cash as part of their required 
reserves has great appeal. As we 
know, the smaller banks, the country 
banks, normally keep on hand larger 
amounts of cash in relation to their 
reserves than do the city banks. 

However, this bill contains more 
than just the vault-cash provision. It 
contains extensive other authorities 
for reducing required reserves, but 
only one certain provision, which is 
that required reserves of the New 
York and Chicago banks will be re- 
duced. 

What the legislation boils down to 
is, of course, a proposal to -transfer 
many billions of dollars of Federal 
Reserve assets to the member banks. 
In fact the Fed’s problem of main- 
taining monetary control makes it 
impossible to have any substantial 
reduction in required reserves with- 
out transferring these securities. 

The Fed has made it plain that it 
will not allow the money supply to in- 
crease by more than 3 per cent a year. 
This means that a whole year’s in- 
crease in the money supply would be 
brought about by only $1 billion 
reduction in required reserves, and 
this is hardly enough to take care 
of the reduction in reserves antici- 


pated for the New York and Chicago 
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banks alone. 

Now I know there are some mis- 
understandings on the part of many 
of the bankers about how the Federal 
Reserve acquired its holdings of Gov- 
ernment securities—which amount to 
about $25 billion. Many bankers have 
thought that these securities really 
belong to the banks, rather than to 
the public, or that they should be- 
long to the banks because the Fed 
has used the banks’ reserves to pur- 
chase these securities. 

Such an assumption flows quite 
naturally from the bankers’ exper- 
ience in their own operations. When 
a customer makes a deposit with a 
private bank, the bank makes a loan 
or an investment with this deposit. 
So it is natural for the banker to 
assume that when he deposits re- 
quired reserves with the Federal Re- 
serve System, the System lends them 
or invests them, and ought at least to 
pay him interest for the use of these 
deposits. The idea is, however, en- 
tirely incorrect. 

Actually, the Federal Reserve has 
never invested the required reserves 
of the member banks, nor used them 
for any income purpose. The purpose 
of reserves is to assure that the banks 
will remain solvent—not to help the 
Federal Reserve System. And to use 
these reserves—that is, make them 


do double duty—would be to violate 
the purpose of reserves. 

Here is how the Fed acquired its 
portfolio of Government securities. 

The power to create money and to 
regulate the value of money is, of 
course, reserved to Congress by the 
Constitution. Congress has delegated 
its power to create money in part to 
the Federal Reserve System and in 
part to the private banks. 

That is, Congress has set up both 
the Fed and the private banks on 
a fractional reserve basis. It has spe- 
cified in the law the minimum and 
maximum fractions for each, and 
delegated to the Federal Reserve the 
function of regulating the value of 
money. 

In other words, it is up to the Fed- 
eral Reserve to determine what the 
precise fractions shall be at any par- 
ticular time. When the Federal Re- 
serve determines what additional 
amounts of money are to be added 
to the banking system, it must also 
determine how much of such money 
it will itself create and how much it 
will allow the private banking sys- 
tem to create. 

The Federal Reserve may create 
new money, based on the Treasury’s 
gold reserve, up to $4 of money for 
each $1 of gold. And it may, by buy- 
ing securities in the open market 
with the money thus created, give the 
private banks additional reserves on 
which they can create other new 
money, now at the rate of about $8 
for each $1 of reserves. Or the Fed 
may allow the private banks to create 
more money on the reserves which 
they have previously been given, by 
changing its regulations to reduce 
required reserves. 


The fact is, then, that the Federal 
Reserve has used its own money- 
creating powers to acquire its port- 
folio of Government securities. It 
has used its own money-creating 
powers when it has issued currency 
—Federal Reserve notes. And it has 
used its own money-creating powers 
when it has purchased Government 
securities in the open market. 

When the Fed has purchased Gov- 
ernment securities in the open mar- 
ket, it has actually given the member 
banks $1 of new reserves for each 
$1 of securities purchased. So not 
only has the Federal Reserve System 
not used the member bank reserves 
to acquire its portfolio of Govern- 
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ment securities, it has actually given 
the member banks additional re- 
serves in the process of acquiring 
these portfolios. 

In the light of these facts, then, 
the “vault-cash” bill which is now 
being considered in Congress has a 
meaning quite different from what 
many bankers had understood. The 
proposal to transfer several billion 
dollars of the Federal Reserve’s hold- 
ings of Government securities over 
to the private banks is, to put it 
bluntly, a proposal to legalize a raid 
on the Federal Treasury. 

The interest payments which the 
Federal Reserve receives on these se- 
curities provide substantially all of 
the System’s income. This income 
goes first to pay the expenses of 
operating the System, most of which 
expenses are for providing free serv- 
ices to the private banks. What is 
left over after expenses, however, 
goes back into the Federal Treasury. 

So if these securities are trans- 
ferred to the private banks, where the 
interest payments will go into bank 
profits, instead of going back to the 
Federal Treasury, this will be taking 
just that much money out of the 
taxpayers’ pockets. 


Who Owns Fed? 


Let me touch on one other misun- 
derstanding about the Federal Re- 
serve. A few bankers have even had 
an idea that the member banks own 
the Federal Reserve System itself, be- 
ing stockholders in the System. 

This idea arises from the fact that 
the law requires the member banks 
to make a small investment in the 
System, and the law unfortunately 
uses the term “stock” in this con- 
nection. 

The specifications in the law make 
it clear, however, that this is in no 
sense stock in the normal meaning of 
the term, which means some owner- 
ship or proprietary rights. But those 
who overlook the specifications in 
the law get a notion that is exhilarat- 
ing to say the least. 

The notion is that with a stock in- 
vestment of $373 million, the mem- 
ber banks have acquired ownership 
of the Government’s money-creating 
powers now amounting to $80 bil- 
lion, including $20 billion worth of 
gold. 

Actually, of course, the law makes 
it abundantly clear that this so-called 
stock is not ownership stock and car- 
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ries none of the rights and privileges 
of stock. 


Banks Must Be Strong 


May I respectfully suggest that the 
banker who is charging high interest 
rates is not helping to fight the coun- 
try’s battle against inflation. He is 
feeding inflation and hurting himself 
too. And he is hurting his local com- 
munity. These, then, are my points: 

@ First, there are many kinds of 
businesses which the country could 
do without. It cannot do without 
banking. Banking must provide the 
medium in which economic motion 
takes place. 

@ Second, the traditional purposes 
of the fractional reserve system are 
good. Creating money to meet the 
proper demands of private borrowers 
is a function which can and should 
be performed only by private bank- 
ing. 

@ Third, the banks must be strong 
and profiitable to serve their purpose, 


which is to manage the money and 
credit needed for the business activi- 
ty of the community. 

I have spoken today, mostly about 
how the independent banker can help 
himself by helping his community. 
In closing, may I mention three ways 
in which it seems to me independent 
bankers can help their communities 
by helping themselves. 

@ First, it seems to me that the 
independent bankers’ targets should 
be to increase their capitalization and 
get their interest rates down. In other 
words, go after the banking business 
which they could now have. 

@ Second, the idea which some of 
you have considered for setting up a 
correspondent system among the inde- 
pendent banks seems to me to have 
great promise. 

@ Third, actively participate in 
small business investment companies. 
There is no doubt of the need for this 
program. 





A NEW BUILDING IN CLEVELAND 


We are pleased to announce that 


our Cleveland operation is now 
housed in a nice new building lo- 
cated at 4747 West 160th Street. 
This structure, containing 48,000 
square feet all on one floor, is fully 
air-conditioned and is equipped 
with every improvement known to 
us. It does not have the setting of 
our plant in Chatsworth, California, 
but aside from the mountains and 
the tropical planting, it is on a par 
in every respect and in fact has 
some innovations which were not 
available when the Chatsworth 
plant was built. 


As mentioned in previous mes- 
sages, this completes the building 
program planned by us immediately 
following the war. During the past 
twelve years we have constructed 
nine new plants — actually ten, 
because our Paoli plant, erected in 
1950, has already been replaced by 






















a larger building. We are now taking 
a long look at our future needs 
and, since we anticipate continued 
growth, we think we soon will be 
putting together a new program. 
It is almost certain that we will be 
needing a second plant in Chicago, 
an addition to our Clifton plant, 
and possibly an administration and 
research building in St. Paul. 


All this, of course, only if we con- 
tinue to grow. Growth to us is con- 
sidered strictly in its literal sense, 
since we have no desire to intro- 
duce new products or to become 
big through acquisition. We do not 
take issue with those who relate 
gtowth to diversification, but from 
choice we prefer to remain special- 
ists manufacturing one product 
because we believe that the growth 
in volume of that particular prod- 
uct will keep us on our toes for 
many years to come. 











Manufacturing Plants at: 


CLIFTON, PAOLI, CLEVELAND, INDIANAPOLIS, CHICAGC, 
KANSAS CITY. ST. PAUL. DALLAS, CHATSWORTH 
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| was preparing to leave the bank 
when the Old Man called. 

“Boy, you've got me into trou- 
ble!” were his first words. 

“How come?” I inquired. 

“Well, you remember that we once 
had a long talk about this merger 
business and you finally convinced 
me of some things about it? Last 
week we had a little get-together here 
and a local boy, who has done very 
well in one of the large Chicago 
banks, home for a visit, engaged me 
in conversation. 

“I made the mistake of referring 
to the Guaranty Trust-J. P. Morgan 
bank merger and he came at me with 
both barrels. I didn’t intend to upset 
him, but he got pretty much worked 
up about it. 

“T am like the fellow who took the 
used car back to the dealer and said: 
‘Give me that sales story again. I’m 
getting a little bit discouraged.’ I 
need a little bit of reassuring after 
that boy took after me like he did.” 


Interlocking Directorates 


“Well, don’t let anything he said 
get you bothered and bewildered. He 
saw the newspaper reports which 
merely recount the surface facts. In- 
deed, I don’t think the papers are 
supposed to go deeper than reporting 
the news. But there are other deeper 
considerations which the public rare- 
ly ever gets told about.” 

“Such as what?” he asked. 

“The implication of interlocking 
directorates and, at least, the impli- 
cation that collusion could exist be- 
tween giant corporations. The merger 
of these two banking institutions was 
far more than a mere consolidation 
of balance sheet figures. It was a 
merger of two great financial em- 
pires.” 

“Go on. You interest me,” he said. 

“There are records in the Congres- 
sional Library which, as late as 1956, 
trace the interlocking directorates of 
many of the giant United States cor- 
porations. There have been some 
changes since 1956 year-end reports 
but, excluding these, you will find 
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Big Business Ties Promote 
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that in 1956 Guaranty Trust inter- 
locked with two big Philadelphia 
banks, one in Newark and one in 
Atlanta. Morgan interlocked with an- 
other large Philadelphia bank. 


Savings Bank Ties 


Guaranty interlocked with four 
giant savings banks in New York 
City and one in Philadelphia, while 
Morgan interlocked with two in New 
York and two in Philadelphia. Guar- 
anty interlocked with 12 large insur- 
ance companies, and particularly with 
three large mutuals—Metropolitan, 
Prudential and Mutual of New York. 
Morgan interlocked with 16 insur- 
ance companies, and particularly 
with New York Life (a mutual) and 
Provident Mutual. The two _inter- 
locked with four major finance com- 
panies and with about 40 or 45 oil, 
pipeline, rubber and _ petrochemical 
companies. 

“The trend goes on and on and on. 
It embraces mining, metal and metal 
fabricating companies (about 30 
companies), transportation equip- 
ment (about 12 companies). It em- 
braces food and beverage companies, 
textiles and apparels, building mate- 
rials and paper companies, merchan- 
dising companies, major transporta- 
tion companies, gas, electric and com- 
munications companies. In fact, the 
entire field is covered. Practically 
nothing in the way of Big Business is 
left out.” 

“I didn’t know that Big Business 
was quite so interlocked.” 


Giants Stick Together 


“You are not by yourself. Few peo- 
ple realize the situation. This feeling 
of giantness, this air of togetherness, 
explains why some officials of large 
companies actually ‘jumped in’ to 
help put over the branch banking 
proposition in Missouri. They felt a 


kinship with the Big Banks in St. 
Louis which spearheaded the move- 
ment. 

“They did the same thing in the 
New York fight, except more so. Of 
course, there is nothing criminal in 
having a director of a big bank who 
is, also, a director of several large 
corporations. It is not illegal. It is, 
however, interesting and one would 
be very naive to think that these inter- 
locking directorships are not cher- 
ished connections. 

“When one grasps the magnitude 
of the situation, he can understand, 
to some extent, some things that hap- 
pen. In the tax equality fight, was it 
not a natural thing to see large New 
York City banks reluctant to antag- 
onize the savings banks? In 1956, 
Guaranty had one director in Phila- 
delphia Savings Fund Society and 
one in Bowery Savings. These are 
the two largest Savings Banks in the 
United States. 


Implications Plain 


“At the same time, Morgar had a 
director in Emigrant Industrial Sav- 
ings Bank, the third largest. Even a 
simple person can read into this situa- 
tion implications that could come to 
pass which would reflect collusion or, 
at least, parallel action that would not 
be in the American tradition. With 
such interlocks men cannot be free 
agents. They are bound to be smoth- 
ered into unilateral acts. They must 
‘go along to get along.’ There is only 
one alternative: ‘ouT!’” 

“Did you see where the Depart- 
ment of Justice had moved against 
Hertz, seeking to make Hertz rid it- 
self of a mere $40 million of assets 
which have the ‘cumulative’ effect of 
eliminating competition?” 


‘Hiss of a Kitten’ 


“Sure. But Hertz is peanuts. The 
damage Hertz can do compared to 
these giant bank-finance-insurance 
combines is like comparing the hiss 
of a scared kitten to the damage done 
by a wild elephant on a rampage.” 


“T feel better now.” the Old Man 
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said. “The young fellow just didn’t 
see all the picture, did he?” 

“Of course not. He saw just what 
the supervisory agencies see.” 

“What's that?” 

“Just what the Giants want ’em to 
see. It’s the old sleight-of-hand trick. 
The operator diverts the watcher’s at- 
tention to what he wants him to see. 
Then he deceives him right in front 
of his eyes. The victim is looking all 
the time, but he simply doesn’t see! 
And that’s no accident. It’s planned 
that way.” 

“That’s so right. See you some- 
time.” 





uhook At St 
"hi Way 


High cost of living? No wonder. 
One source says that “American con- 
sumers probably will spend a record 
$13 billion this year for the contain- 
ers in which their food, clothing and 
other products are packaged. This is 
up from $5 billion only a decade 
ago.” Hate to think of what the 
merchandise inside the containers 
costs. 








% * * 


No matter whether the subject is 
radioactive fallout or daylight saving 
time, the experts and_ politicians 
wrangle among themselves for months 
and then invariably declare “the pub- 
lic is confused.” 


* * * 


The English have reached the ulti- 
mate in their efforts at socialization. 
They have issued a 46-page manual 
on how to shovel coal. The advice: 
“Examine the shovel, approach the 
coal, grasp the shovel, make a for- 
ward stroke and raise the load, then 
swing the shovel in the direction in 
which the load is to be thrown.” Won- 
der if that’s for hard or soft coal? 


* * * 


Someone said the proper study of 
mankind is man. But how do you 
figure him? Medical men through use 
of the atom seek on the one hand to 
perpetuate the life of man, while poli- 
ticians through use of the atom seek 
his extinction. 
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PART of the Michigan group at the convention. From left: Adolph F. Klein, presi- 
dent, The Wayne Oakland Bank, Royal Oak; Mrs. Klein, Stuart J. Bicknell, presi- 
dent, The Citizens State Bank, Clare, and Alonzo L. Wilson of Lansing, Mic 


Commissioner of Banking. 





Independent Bankers Association 
FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


A statement of Receipts and Disbursements for the 
Calendar Year ending December 31, 1958. 





Balance on hand, December 31, 1957 .................. _..$ 43,156.89 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1957 (Impubco) ......... ae 6,439.60 
$49,596.49 
RECEIPTS 
Membership dues collected . Spy erear es $141,010.00 
Independent Banker Magazine Receipts ........ 20,325.50 
Transferred from Insurance Account to cover 
cost of postage, stationery, etc. ......... Bete 5,000.00 $166,335.50 
Total cash to be accounted for... 2505 2 2 oe $215,931.99 
DISBURSEMENTS 
Couneil and Convention . 2006... ne See $ 17,023.86 
Salaries teeet cen) ore 
WAGGA On a a cee ae 13,762.22 
Lights, Telephone & Telegraph oo ao 
Rent deep ine ae 
Stationery, Printing and Supplies ............. 6,806.01 
Postage .. SiS iene aie Gan) 8,917.70 
Equipment . ns Ute 2 
Insurance, Social Security, U nemploy ment 
ek ier tie ee ee 1,985.72 
Advertising, News Service » & Publications ....... 596.22 
Lege ee o3e. BOAR tte getickes aa 1,921.04 
Miscellaneous as ; RESTS 243.75 
Operating Expense—Independent 
Banker Magazine ...... merece: 
Committee Meeting Expense ... . .. 2,627.51 
Harvard School of Business (Registration Fees 
Received in 1957—Remitted in 1958) ......__ 8,260.00 — $137,319.99 
Balance on hand, December 31, 1958 ...................... . 78,612.00 
Total cash to be accoumiet toe. oo Ss ae ae $215,931.99 
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We're For the ’Brick 
Wall’ in New York 


In a recent talk to bankers at Binghamton, New York, 
G. Russell Clark, state superintendent of banks, reviewed 
legislative problems and made reference to the Omnibus 
Banking Bill which would have flashed the green light 
for holding company and branch system expansion in 
New York State. Said Mr. Clark: 

“And certainly you recall that we had before the legis- 
lature a major bill—the so-called Omnibus Bill—which 
was intended to open new avenues for expansion for all 
our banking and savings institutions. 

‘Needless to say this bill, which at one time seemed 
almost certain of passage, was smashed against a rather 
hastily-contrived brick wall, figuratively speaking, and 
thus came to a sudden end. It thereupon joined numerous 
others of similar purpose which met the same fate in 
previous years. The net result? Next year we all attack 
the same problem again—but let us hope for some 
solutions.” 

Hurrah for that brick wall, we say. Our fervent hope 
is that the independents and others won't have to contrive 
it so hastily next session. 


IBA Convenes At 
Cradle of Liberty 


(From the AMERICAN BANKER, April 28, 1959) 


It is fitting indeed that the Independent Bankers Asso- 
ciation of America is holding its 25th convention in the 
city that cradled American Independence. 

Gathered in Philadelphia 183 years ago in the Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial Capitol, which we now call Independence 
Hall and revere as the shrine of our liberties, were the 
representatives of a nascent nation whose men were 
marching and dying for an ideal, independence. Their 
freedom to determine their own destinies and laws had 
been encroached upon by an English king in the name 
of economic necessity. 

They wanted power to safeguard the right to determine 
their own economic and social development. As English- 
men and sons of the English tradition, they had enjoyed 
this right in their colonial status. 

They resented the policy of George III designed to 
subject them to monopolies by which they could be taxed 
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—and “no taxation without representation” became their 
rallying cry. 

No direct analogy to their times and straits exists 
today. 

But the spirit of home rule and the philosophy of 
powers reserved to the local community to give it the 
maximum amount of self-government survives as an 
American ideal in our civic life. 

It survives too in banking and is a force to contend 
with. The Independent Bankers Association of America 
is tangible evidence of that survival of the thread of in- 
dependence in the warp and woof of our nation. With a 
membership now of over 5,500 banks, the highest ever, it 
is the spokesman of a significant American ideal in the 
financial world. 

As the late Charles F. Zimmerman, Huntingdon, Penn- 
sylvania, banker who was ever in the forefront of inde- 
pendent banking, once expressed it, the philosophy of inde- 
pendent banking embodies the concept of the “self- 
generated financial responsibility of the local commu- 
nity, through the service of its home-owned and home- 
managed independent banks.” 

The support of this ideal, in the minds of the men 
who founded the IBA in 1930, and who have seen it grow 
in stature from a small group organized in Minnesota 
to an organization national in scope, is not simply a 
standpat dedication to the perpetuation of status quo. 
They know their banking history and would safeguard 
their communities from the loss of this well described 
“self-generative financial responsibility.” 

They feel that absentee ownership is something in 
banking that can be worse for their conimunities than 
the advantages argued by those who would substitute 
branch banks for independent banks. 

They know that in the local community in depressions 
of the past, the local bank had a chance to survive, when 
the branch bank or chain bank went down in the collapse 
of its head office. 

They know that good banks, be they large or small, 
or even very small, survived depressions and economic 
crises, and that branch banking in our past did not prove 
the perfect synonym for good banking. 

These things they know and feel. But more deeply than 
this knowledge of the past, there resides in the inde- 
pendent banker a loyalty to one of the simple tenets of 
the American tradition—independence of mind and 
thought, independence in financial matters, independence 
in banking. 

Members of the Independent Bankers Association of 
America are in harmony with one of the most resonant 
chords of the American past, one of the ideals we all 
cherish most deeply—Independence. 


THE INDEPENDENT BANKER 





This child has leukemia—one of the most tragic forms of 
WI LL S r F cancer. Only research is keeping her alive. 

Ten years ago, children stricken with leukemia—cancer of 

the blood-forming tissues—had only a few weeks or a few months of life. 

LIVE Today, many of these children have had wonderful, precious months, even years, 
added to their lives, thanks to dramatic discoveries in the research laboratories. 

Until science finds the means to save them, however, they 

live on borrowed time. The American Cancer Society’s re- 

search program includes $1,500,000 annually for research 


UJ b 9 related to leukemia. Millions of dollars more are needed to conquer this grim 
s 





disease —a disease which kills 2,000 children each year, and which is taking an 
increasingly larger toll of the lives of adult men and women. 


® 


You can help research find the answers that will save these lives. Give generously to help sup- 
port the American Cancer Society’s intensive research assault against leukemia and all other 


forms of cancer. AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 








Its Elex To nic! 


THE BERGEN TRUST COMPANY of 
New Jersey is one of the leading 
banking institutions in the Ber- 
gen-Hudson area of New Jersey. 


WN. FELOMAN, President of the Ber- 
gen Trust Company of New Jersey. 


THIS ONE NATIONAL ALPHA.DIGIT POST- 
TRON'C machine replaced four conven- 
tional machines previously used in bank. 


“Our @alional Alpha-Digit POST-TRONIC* Machine 


saves us 60% a year... 


on our investment ! | allied Trust Company of New Jersey, Jersey City, N. J. 


“We have been enthusiastic users of 
National equipment for many years,” 
writes N. Feldman, President of the 
Bergen Trust Company of New Jersey. 
“Some time ago we installed a Nation- 
al ALPHA-DIGIT POST-TRONIC 
bookkeeping machine and the results 
it produced have amazed us. 

“As a result of this installation, we 
have been able to eliminate four con- 
ventional machines previously used in 
handling our checking accounts, at a 
great savings in space and operators’ 
time. Our new National POST- 
TRONIC machine has not only been 


able to operate efficiently using our 
present checks, but it has also enabled 
us to move into the ALPHA-DIGIT 
operation within one week after in- 
stallation. 

“Our analysis of savings effected by 
our POST-TRONIC already exceed 
our original estimates; we now know 
that this machine is saving us 60% 
yearly on our equipment investment.” 


YL Bililrer 


President, 
Bergen Trust Company of New Jersey 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, Dayton 9, Ohio 


1039 OFFICES IN 121 COUNTRIES ¢ 75 YEARS OF HELPING BUSINESS SAVE MONEY 


The miracle of electronics provides the 
lowest posting costs ever known. This 
means more efficient over-all operation 
of any bank, regard- 

less of size. Your local ee 
National representa- 

tive will be glad to 

show how much the 
POST-TRONIC* Ma- 

chine can save your 

bank. 





